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FLORAL HALL CONCERTS, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. ALFRED MELLON 


Has the honour to announce that he has entered into arrangements with Mr. GYE 
to rent the 


NEW FLORAL HALL, 


Covent Garden, for a short period, and that it is his intention to give therein a 


SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


These Concerts will commence on 


MONDAY NEXT, AUGUST 13, 
And continue for ONE MONTH ONLY, terminating on Saturday, September 8. 


Mr. MELLon has received a most kind and spontaneous offer of 
oyal Highness 


PRINCE GALITZIN, 


anobleman whose lifetime has been enthusiastically devoted to the study of Music, 
and who, whether idered 4s a or as an Orchestral Conductor, might 
well lay claim to rank among the best Professors of the day, 

Prince Gatirzin has most liberally offered to conduct the first Fight Concerts, 
and to place at Mr. MgLLon’s disposal several of his most interesting pieces of Music. 

The Orchestra will consist of Eighty Performers selected from the Band of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, including all the most eminent Solo Players of 
that celebrated Orchestra. 

Programme for Monday, August 13th. 
Part I, 
OVERTURE, “ Ruy Blas” Mendel 
SCENA, “ Ah me! he comes not ” John Barnett. 
Sung by Miss Aucusta Tuwomson. 
HERZEN VALSE, Conducted by Prince GkorGE GALITZIN ses. 
PART SONG, “ Oh, who will o’er the downs so free” .......+-++ 
Sung by the Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera. 
Scerzo and Storm from the PASTORAL SYMPHONY  osses.sssssereessensee BOCthoven. 
SOLO, “ Il mio tesoro,”’ (first time). Mozart. 
Performed on the Ophecleide by Mr. Hucues. 

PART SONG, “ Ohills, O vales !’’ Mendelssohn. 
OVERTURE, “ Zampa” Herold. 


In this undertakin 
assistance from His 
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seoeeeeee Galitzin, 
+++ Pearsall. 











Part II. 
GRAND OPERATIC SELECTION, “ La Favorita” .... 
With Solos for Cornet-a-Pistons (Mr. Levy), Ophecleide 
Violin (Mr. H. Hitt), and Violoncello (Mr. G. Cotuins). 
CAVATINA, “ Oh, bright were my visions’ ( Victorine) sessusseererserrsrersseeeees Mellon. 
Sung by Miss Parepa. 
KOZLOW POLKA, “ Surprise” 
Conducted by Prince GzorGe Gaxitzin. 
SOLO, Cornet-a-Pistons, “* The Exile’s Lament "’....ssssssesseses 
Performed by Mr. Levy. 
SANCTUS, conducted by Prince GEORGE GALITZIN ..ssosssserssessesseeseseerees BOFtMIANSKyY, 
BALLAD, “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls” Balfe. 
Sung by Miss Parepa. 

GRAND FINALE, from a Russian Opera 
Orchestra and Chorus, conducted by Prince GzorGge GALITZIN. 
Conductors — His Highness Prince GeorGe Gaxirzin and ALFRED MELLON. 

PROMENADE oesssosscsssserscsessonseeeers 18. 
RESERVED SEATS g,,...cccssssersevere 28. 6d, 
ORCHESTRA STALLS aescscsssssere 58. 
The Box Office is now open under the Portico of the Opera in Bow Street. 
The entrance to the Stalls and Reserved Seats is by the Piazza in Covent Garden. 
t tothe Pr de is in Bow Street. 
The Concerts will commence at Eight o’clock, and terminate before Eleven. 


ISS THERESA JEFFERYS, MRS. WINN; 

MESSRS. MONTEM SMITH, WINN, R. BLAGROVE, and T. HARPER; 

will commence a Tour on the 2th of September next, and may be engaged for 

Pratorios, qneants, &c.—Apply to Mrv-T’. Harper, 24 Argyle Street, Euston Road, 
, W.C, 


Galitzin. 





seorseseesees ROCH-Albert. 





Glinka. 
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URREY GARDENS.—Monster Concert, Monday next. 
Unprecedented Attraction for One Evening.—On Monday, August 20th, a Grand 
MONSTER CONCERT and MILITARY FETE! under the direction of M. Em1Le 
Bexcer, when the following extraordinary combination of Talent will appear :— 
Vocalists— Soprani, Mad. Parepa, Miss BANKES, Miss EL1za HuGues, Miss SUSANNA 
Cotgz, Miss CutprperrigLp, Miss R. Ranog, Miss E. Camitte, Mad. Gitperr, Miss 
Mepora CoLtins, and Mad. Weiss; Contralti, Miss Poors, Miss Lerrier, Miss 
Cutnton, Miss Kare Ranog, and Miss M. WeLts; Tenori, Mr. George Perren, M. 
Depret, Mr. Joun Morcan, Mr, Fierpinc, Mr. WauBanck, Mr. Metcuior WInTeER, 
and Mr. Georag Tepper ; Bassi, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Gratran KELLY, Mr. WALwortn, 
Mr. Pv rey, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. W. Distin, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Leonarp, Mr. Bart- 
Leman, Mr. Luict MonrGomery, and Mr. ALLAN Irvinc. Instrumentalists — Violin, 
Mr. Viorr: CoLtins ; Flute, Master Drew Dean ; Cornet (of the Crystal Palace), Mr. 
J. Levy ; Horn, Mr. Bennetr Gitperr ; Pianoforte, M. Emite Bercer. Conduc- 
tors—Messrs, RanpecGer, Ganz, LANGTON WiLLiaMs, ALFRED GILBERT, KINGSBURY, 
Scorson Ciark, Laurer, Grorce Cook, SypNey Naytor, Dr. James Pecu, and 
M. EmiLe BerGer. The grand Orchestra of 50 Performers will be greatly augmented 
for the occasion. Leader, Mr. J. W. TutrtwaLt; Conductor, Mr. Henri Laurent. 
Also an additional Brass Band, which will perform during the Afternoon in the 
Grounds ; and the Band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction of Mr. D, Gop- 
PREY, which will perform a grand selection of Military Music during the unprecedented 
attractions of the above Entertainment. The Monster Concert will begin at 6 o’clock, 
and the grand performance of Military Music will take place in the Second Part at 
8 o’clock, The Gardens will be open at 3 o’clock, with the Comic Fairy Ballet, the 
Ohio Minstrels, the Great Conjuror's Tricks, &c. After the Monster Concert, a grand 
Double Display of Fireworks, and Dancivg on the New Mammoth Platform.—Admis- 

sion to the whole of the Performances, One Shilling. 


MR, C. R. WESSEL, 


| retiring from business, begs to express his sincere 

thanks to the Musical Profession and Trade for the support so liberally accorded 
to the establishment carried on under the title of Wessel and Co., and hopes the same 
favour may be extended to his successors, Messrs. ASHDOWN and Parry, who, during 
upwards of twenty years have taken an active part in the t of his busi 


—p,— 


ASHDOWN & PARRY 
HAYE the honour to announce that they have succeeded 


to the business heretofore carried on by Messrs. Wessex and Co., and hope by 
constant attention to the wishes and requirements of their customers to deserve and 
obtain a continuance of the support rendered to the late Firm. 


18 Hanover Square, London, July 1860. 











LIVERPOOL. 
ANAGERS and ARTISTES visiting LIVERPOOL 


will find it advantageous to engage the services of 


LEE, NIGHTINGALE, & CO. 


(for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, Liverpool Mail, and Liverpool 
lbion Newspapers), Printers, LITHOGRAPHERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, and Ngws- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — Swift Court, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


A BRILLIANT PIANISTE requires an immediate 
ENGAGEMENT ; she would not object to go as Daily Musical Governess in 

a School or Family. Excellent references. —Address R., 28 Holles Street. 
ARE OPPORTUNITY.— To be sold to close an 
Estate Account, a fine-toned and powerful CHURCH ORGAN. Tenders 
received to 10th September 1860. Full particulars address Executor, 6 Nugent Villas, 


pet rg or Mr. Allen, Organ Builder, King Square, Biistol, where it may be seen 
and tried. 











Just published, price 4s. 


RAMSGATE SANDS QUADRILLE.—A Comic and 
Characteristic Set on Popular Airs. By Burckaarpr. Illustrated in colours 

by Branparp. Z 

No. 1. The Excursion Boat. 

No. 2. The Promenade. 

No. 3. The Bazaar. 

No. 4. The Ride. 

No. 5. Ramsgate Sands. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street." 


O LONSDALE’S CATALOGUE of Unique, Rare, 
e@ and Interesting Printed and Manuscript MUSIC, and Works_on that Art, 
Ancient and Modern. Gratis, on application, 26 Old Bond Street. 
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OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES, 
edited by Franz Liszt. Price 2s. each. London: Ashdown andjParry (succes- 
sors to Wessel & Co.), 18 Hanover Square. 





ULLAK, LES ARPEGES.—This celebrated piece, 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé with immense success, is published by Ashdown 
and Parry, 18 Hanover Square, London. ' 


= HEN THE MOON IS BRIGHTLY SHINING.” 

Molique’s favorite Serenade, sung by Mr, Sims Reeves. This beautiful 
Song is now published for Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, or Baritone Voice. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Ashdown and Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





“THE HARP OF WALES.” 


Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
COMPOSED BY BRINLEY RICHARDS, ° 


Price 2s. 6d. 


“¢ The Harp of Wales’ (sung for the first time) is a very graceful song, admirably 
adapted for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by the distinguished tenor with a refinement of 
expression which produced a magical effect on the audience, and raised demands for 
repetition which were not to be denied.”—Datly Telegraph. 

‘*The Harp of Wales,’ beautifully sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, was unanimously 

d ded.”"— Morning Post. : 





* Y LOVE IS LIKE A DAMASK ROSE.” Dedi- 


cated to Mr. Weiss. Music by C. OpertHuR. New Edition, ls. 6d. “An 
excellent song.’’—C. Lonsdale, 26 Old Bond Street. 





( \ B. ALLEN’S New FANTASIA on “ OBERON,” 
e@ composed expressly for and dedicated to Miss ARABELLA GoDDARD, is now 
published, price 5s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





““XOOD NIGHT,” Réverie by Kune on Reichardt’s 
; popular Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), is now published for the Pianoforte, price 
3s, by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





“TF I COULD CHANGE AS OTHERS CHANGE,” 

composed by M. W. Batre expressly for Madame Laura Baxter, and sung 
by her with distinguished success at St. James’s Hall and the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
is now published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





és ( . OD SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fétes given 

in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, arranged especially for them by CaMILLE DE Voss, is 

published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





\ ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 
Gate,” composed expressly for him by Georcg B. ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 

for him by W. Meyer Lutz, are just published, viz.:—“ Under the Linden 

Tree” and ‘* Merry little Maud,” price 2s. 6d. each, by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 
Regent Street, W. 


“”¢X OOD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Retcnarpr, 
Composer of ‘* Thou art so near and yet so far,’”’ is published, with English 

and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reicnardt, price 2s.6d. by Duncan 

Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. . 








IMS REEVES’S newest and most popular Ballad is 

*“ Tlove YOU,” composed expressly for him by Balfe. “ I love you~’ was sung 

by Mr. Reeves, and enthusiastically encored, at Mr. G. W. Martin’s Concert, Exeter 

Hall, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts, St. James’s Hall, and 

will be sung at Mr. Balfe’s Benefit Concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens, and at the 

Crystal Palace Concerts. London, published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street, W. 


N EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 

BEAUX (* Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 
the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 
played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. 








“JT LOVE YOU,’ New Song by Batre, composed 
expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by him with the greatest success, is 
published, price 3s. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





hI ~ AG ~ e 

EW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 

that moanest loud” (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 

** Swifter far than Summer’s flight,” (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 

Concerts) ; ‘‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’’ Beatrice’s song in the Cenci 

(sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

The above Songs form Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

“* Mr. Sanutley was encored in one of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since. His song, ‘ Rough 
wind that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song.”— Atheneum. 

* Madame Sainton-Dolby’s greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn’s 
* Night’ song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend,-wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley’s ‘Cenci’), to both of which she did the amplest justice. The latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the ‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the most admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagmed. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent charms 
which belong only to the sister‘art. ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1860. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Street, 








t 

“ The other was new and sung for the first time by Mr. Sims Reeves. It is called 
the ‘ Harp of Wales,’ and is a lovely and expressive melody. It was enthusiastically 
encored.”—Daily News. 

‘“* Mr. Richards did honour to his fatherland by introducing a new song, ‘ The Harp 
of Wales,’ which is sure to become a favourite of the Cymri, who are justly proud of 
their bards. So admirably was this sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, that an encore was in- 
evitable, and the ballad was as warmly applauded the second time as the first.” 
Musical World. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., oo Géneral de la Maison Brandus, de Paris ; 
244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, where may be obtained— 


“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” sung by Mr. Santley, price 3s, 
“ THE BLIND MAN & SUMMER,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d. 
*“ ETHEL,” Romance for the Pianoforte, price 2s, 
“ LEOPOLD,” Mazurka Favourite, price 2s. 
Composed by Brinley Richards. 


MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEW SONC. 


THE BRITISH VOLUNTEER. 


Written by Joun Oxenrorp, Esq., composed by ,G. Avary, and 
sung with great success by 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 


Just published, price Three Shillings, with a Portrait of Mr. Reeves in his uniform as 
a Member of the Artists’ Rifle Corps. 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28 Holles Street. 


BOOSEY’S 
PART-SONG MISCELLANY, 


A COLLECTION OF 


Original Part-Songs, Choruses, €c. 


BY CELEBRATED COMPOSERS, 








Price Threepence each Number. 


Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
J. L. Hatton 
M. W. Balfe 
Meyerbeer 
Henry Smart 
Henry Smart 


‘* Welcome, Heavenly Peace,” Four-part Song oy er) 
“ The Bud is on the Bough,” Four-part Song—(Male Voices) 
“ And were they not the Happy Days?” Four-part Song .. 
** Beauty is dead,’’ Four-part Song eee oreo 
“Who shall be Fairest ?” Four-part Song =a 
“ O spare my Tender Flowers,” Four-part Song 
“ Ripe Strawberries,” Five-part Song «+ ose oe 
“« Smile, O Heaven, upon the Day,” Chorus (Satanella) 
** Sancta Maria,” Chorus (Dinorab) ae eso ooo 
‘* A Legend of the Rhine,” Part Song (Male Voices) 
“‘ The Hostess’s Daughter,” Part Song (Male Voices) 
“ The Rover,” Part Song (Male Voices) eee ove Henry Smart 
“ The Three Wishes,” Part Song... ove eee J. Pech 
“ O’er the calm and Sparkling Waters,” Chorus (Les Vépres) Verdi 
“ Lowly we do bend before Thee,” Quartet (Dinorah) Meyerbeer * 
* A Capstan Chorus,” Chorus (Male Voices) «. os Henry Smart 
“ The Return from the Tavern,’’ Chorus (Dinorah) Meyerbeer. 
“ Good Night,’ Quartet (Martha) .. ase oes ane Flotow 

The above handsomely bound, price 5s. 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, Holles Sireet. 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 
Aug. 8, 1860. 

[ have at last something like an event to tell you about, but it 
has been a long time a coming. Boieldieu’s Opera, Le Petit 
Chaperon Rouge, after being so von threatened by the manager 
of the Opéra Comique, was revived last Thursday. But before I 
enter into any details on this interesting musical occurrence, 
I will first discharge an agreeable duty and inform you of a 
promising début on the boards of the theatre in question by a 
young artist from the Théftre Lyrique, Mlle. Marimon. This 
lady was to have made her first appearance in Boieldieu’s opera, 
but Mad, Faure-Lefebvre having been re-engaged, the part, 
which devolved to her by right, could not be withheld from her; 
consequently the débutante had to content herself with the part 
of Catarina in Auber’s Diamants de la Couronne. In this she has 
now been heard three times, each new performance confirming 
the favourable impression of the first. Mlle. Marimon, though 
she has much to learn as an actress, is already a brilliant and 
accomplished singer, and will, no doubt, with the intelligence she 
displays, make rapid progress. 

Now for Boieldieu and his once most popular of comic operas. Le 
Petit Chaperon Rouge was first produced in 1818 at the Théaitre 
Feydeau, when the principal parts were sung by the celebrated 
Martin, Ponchard the elder, and Mad. Boulanger, afterwards suc- 
ceeded by the lively and graceful Mad. Gavaudan. It was one of 
the most attractive works of the day, and retained its attractions 
till they were eclipsed by the greater vigour and depth of Za 
Dame Blanche. All the old airs, which were constantly hummed 
by the fathers of the present generation, were heard again on 
Thursday night with a sort of affectionate pleasure. Many of 
them had still the power of touching by their simple grace, and 
seemed scarcely to have lost any of their original freshness. Mad. 
Faure Lefebvre was charmingly graceful in the part of Rose 
d'Amour, and obtained an encore in her ronde “ Depuis longtemps 
gentille Annette.” M. Crosti sang the music of Rodolphe admi- 
rably, but failed as an actor to give the part its proper 
characteristics. Rodolphe is a sort of Don Juan in water colours, 
and should be played with lightness and an easy grace of manner, 
tinged with mockery; but M. Crosti takes the character 
literally and prosaically, and deprives it consequently of all 
distinctive mark. 

As I told you it would be, Robert le Diable was revived last 
Friday at the Grand Opéra, with Mad. Vandenheuvel Duprez as 
Isabelle, Mlle. Marie Saxe as Alice, and Mlle. Zina Richard the 
Abbess of the nuns. Mad. Vandenheuvel, the. daughter of 
M. Duprez, the celebrated tenor, is not unknown to your readers, 
having been engaged in 1852 at Her Majesty’s Theatre. She was 
the original Catherine in L’ Etoile du Nord at the Opéra Comique. 
Iler suecess was of the most decided character ; and in the great 
air “ Grice! Grice!” she completely enléved the sympathies of 
the audience, and was triumphantly recalled at its conclusion. 
Mlle. Saxe, who also made her first appearance, was no less 
emphatically successful. 

The Corporation of the city of Paris is busy pulling down and 
building theatres. 


Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis. 


It has purchased of M. Dejean the Cirque Impériale, that the new 
Boulevard du Prince Eugéne may pass over its site; and, on the 
other hand, it. is buying out the tenants and holders of houses in 
the Rue Basse du Rempart, which are to come down to make 
room for the new Opera house. The Municipal Council have 
Just voted unanimously in favour of the plans and designs last 
submitted to them. 

At the last representation of Semiramis, at the Opéra, the audi- 
ence was honoured with the presence of no less than three of the 
stars of your late operatic season—Mesdames Borghi-Mamo, 
Csillag, and Amalia Perkasis. By the way, IT am informed that 


= E. T, Smith has taken time so vigorously by the forelock, that 
€ 1s already fully manned with a ee for next season, such 


as shall rarely have been surpassed, if the information can be 
ree on, for it will number in its brilliant ranks, besides Mlle. 
itlens, engaged for three years, Signors Mario, Mongini, Belart, 





Everardi, Ciampi; Mad. Grisi, who is to make her definite adieux 
to London and England ; Mesdames Borghi-Mamo, Alboni, Lotti, 
Gassier, &e. &c. &c. Add to these Signors Giuglini and Vialetti, 
and M. Gassier, and the formidable phalanx, at the head of which 
the great E. T. 8. proposes to march in his next campaign, will be 
complete. How he proposes to pay them, or what effect their pay- 
ment, should it duly come off, will have on the reserve of bellion 
in the bank, are interesting questions for the speculations of the 
curious in such matters. Perhaps he may add Mlle. Lagrua to 
the list of celebrities. If so his chances will be all the better. 
She is now at Carlsbad, and is expected this week in Paris. At 
Pesth, where she sang last, the youth of that city presented her 
with a poignard of magnificent design to be suspended) to her arm 
when dm plays Norma. The blade is silver, and the handle beset 
with precious stones, bearing this inscription: ‘* Alla Signorina 
Lagrun, la gioventi di Pest—1860. (Peste! quelle galanierie !) 

The competitions of the Paris Academy of Music I told you did 
not bring to light any subject of unusual promise. Not so those 
of the Brussels Institution, which, if report is to be trusted, has 
brought forth, under the auspices of its several professors, 
M. Lemmens, organ, Mad. Pleyel and M. Dupont, piano—a little 
batch of prize-men and prize-women, who are all veritables 
artistes ! 

A correspondent, happily released from the turmoil of Paris to 
wander in the Elysian regions of Baden, tells me the theatre which 
M. Benazet is building there is rapidly progressing, and to judge 
from the foundations which have been laid its size will be of the 
largest. In the same letter is a piece of Russian news, to the 
effect that a new Russian opera, by M. de Villebois, entitled 
Natascha, or the Brigands of the Volga, will be produced at the 
St. Petersburgh Theatre in October. Brigands seem to be in 
fashion, for there is a new opera by Verdi, talked of for the Scala 
at Milan, which is called The Brigands of the German Forests. 
Mercadante had been beforehand with him in taking the subject 
of Schiller’s Robbers for his opera I Briganti. 

I hear of all sorts of preparations making by the newly Galli- 
cised inhabitants of Savoy to do honour to the Emperor and 
Empress of their choice on their approaching visit among them. The 
good city of Chambéry is determined to hit the taste or humour 
of the Imperial visitors, whichever way chance or caprice may at 
the moment direct it. The fétes it is organising are to have at 
one and the same time a civil, a military, a religious, and an 
artistic complexion. There is to be a ball, a review, and a solemn 
performance of the Te Deum at the Metropolitan Church, to ex- 
press the deep thankfulness of the Savoyard heart at being 
adopted into the bosom of Imperial France. 

I will conclude with a piece of highly gratifying news. The 
King of Saxony has rected Richard Wagner from the exile to 
which he had been doomed after the events of 1848. Has his 
majesty become at last convinced of the utter harmlessness of this 
profound person ? r 

Tue New Yorx Musican Wortp, formerly edited by R. 8. 
Willis, Esq., and the New York Musical Review, have been united 
and will hereafter be published by Mason Brothers as the New 
York Musical Review and Musical World. We wish our contem- 
poraries all suecess in the new enterprise. 


Parts.—The sky is as rigorous as ever with the Concerts des 
Champs Elysées ; still, whenever the rain ceases, amateurs take the 
road to the concerts. Spontini’s overture to Olympia, recently 
placed by Musard in his repertory, was very well received. It is said 
that we are shortly to have the overture to Pianella, by Flotow. 
The Siécle iately made some complaints against the severity exer- 
cised at the doors towards ladies presenting themselves without 
being accompanied by a gentleman, and in consequence of which 
a highly respectable family had been refused admittance. M. de 
Besseliévre, in an article to the editor, questions the truth of the 
report, and lays great stress on the small probability there is that 
respectable women would go alone to a public place of amusement 
which can boast of no reserved places, or private boxes, at the risk 
of exposing themselves to the vicinity of individuals of the mas- 
culine gender, who, without ever wishing to be so, might prove 
either disagreeable or compromising to ladies. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
ReEsuME OF THE SEASON. 


Tus Prophéte, given on Saturday, brought the season to a close 
with brilliant éclat. The performance was magnificent from first 
to last, and the applause continuous and enthusiastic. To make 
use of an old phrase, everybody seemed to surpass himself, and 
certainly no entertainment of the year appeared to afford more 
unqualified gratification. The house was crowded in every part, 
and, long as the opera is, nearly the entire audience remained to 
the last scene, where the curtain falls upon the conflagration in 
the palace of Munster, and Jean of Leyden, | like Mokanna, the 
veiled prophet of Khorassan—a prophet of a different age from 
the duped son of Fides—ensnares his enemies into his toils, and 
hurls them with himself to destruction. (M. Scribe no doubt 
had Moore’s story in his head when he planned the catas- 
trophe of the Prophéte.) The success of oe great 
work went beyond the highest expectations. It was a pity, 
however, that it should be cut short in the height of its career. 
They somehow manage these things indifferently at the Italian 
operas. Last year the Pardon de Pliermel (Dinorah) was pro- 
duced a few nights before the end of the season: it was given 
only three times, and its triumphant reception availed but 
little. Managers may fancy that a success commenced brilliantly 
one season may be carried on brilliantly the next. So it may, but 
there is always danger that a good deal may be forgotten, and 
then the management will have to begin its successanew. We 
have no fear, however, that in the case of the Prophéte the memory 
of the public will have to be jogged. The grandeur and com- 
pleteness of the execution, and the veritable wonders of the 
scenery and appointments, will keep the performance fresh in 
the minds of those who have seen and heard it. That the Prophéte 
will constitute one of the eminent attractions of next season we 
feel assured. The expense involved in its peameven has been 
something fabulous, and hardly any amount of success in one sea- 
son could pay back what has been laid out. But Mr. Gye looked 
forward to an enduring success, and invested his money with a 
fair prospect of having it returned with interest for many years 
to come. The season of 1860 has been pronounced, on authority, 
the most lucrative of the last ten years. This must be attributable 
in a great measure to the growing prestige of the theatre, since 
the past year has not been remarkable for its novelties or its new 
singers. The solitary novel production of the season, Gluck’s 
Orfeo é Eurydice, was not much relied on, being brought out 
at a concert, the management fearing to essay it even on an 
extra night. 

The new singers, Mad. Csillag and M. Faure, were certainly 
great “ hits,” and did not fail to exercise a powerful influence on 
the fortunes of the theatre, the lady more especially, who proved 
herself a consummate artist in every respect, and who grew more 
and more into favour with the public up to the last night of the 
season. Mad. Miolan-Carvalho, too, improved her position con- 
siderably, not because she did anything superior to Dinorah, the 
first part she performed in this country, but because she was 
better known and her talents consequently more thoroughly 
appreciated. The attraction of the season, moreover, was greatly 
enhanced by the announcement that Mad. Grisi was to give her 
“twelve last performances,” a statement, nevertheless, that many, 
from reasons unnecessary to state, did not put implicit faith in, 
but which no doubt had its weight with some section of the 
musical community. The fact that Mad. Grisi’s “ twelve last 
performances” modulated into almost twenty, and that at the end 
of the season nothing whatever was said of the great artist’s final 
departure—a very laconic mode of treating the public, by the 
bye—incontestably proves that she will re-appear to take more 
“ farewells,” and again not disappoint the world by her breach of 
promise. Mad. Grisi has frequently been warned to quit the 
stage when her successor should appear. She looked around her 
this season, anxious no doubt for an excuse to go, and cried, 
“Where is my successor ?” and Echo answered “ Nowhere!” And 
so she will return next year, just “once more,” and await her 
successor, who is sure to come and declare herself in the person 
of Mile. , or Mad. * * *. The public doubtless imagined 
that they should have been consulted in this matter; but the 















management thought otherwise, and seemed never to have con- 
sidered how far playing at fast and loose with them might give 
offence. Fortunately, Mr. Gye has deserved well of the public, 
and the public have made all possible allowance under the cir- 
cumstances. Like Sir Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator, if 
asked to pronounce an opinion, we shall assert “ that much may 
be said om both sides.” And so for the present we shall let the 
matter rest. 

The Royal Italian Opera season for 1860 opened on the 10th of 
April with Dinorah, the success of which at the end of last year 
was so eminently great. Mad. Miolan-Carvalho had lost none of 
her attraction in Dinorah, and M. Faure — from the Opéra 
Comique—who made his first appearance as Hoel, was admired for 
his fine capable voice, manly style of acting, and good appearance. 
A new contralto, Mile. Giudita Sylvia, who appeared as the male 
goatherd in the room of Mad. Nantier-Didiée, created more effect 
with her looks than her singing; and a new soprano, Mlle, 
Rappazini, as the female goatherd in the room of Mlle. Marai, 
created no effect at all. 

Mad. Csillag made her first appearance on the English stage in 
Fidelio, on Thursday the 19th, and produced a powerful impres- 
sion, both in her acting and singing. Mlle. Corbari, who re-appeared 
after several years, was the Marcellina; Signor Neri-Baraldi, 
Florestan ; Signor Tagliafico, Pizarro; and M. Zelger, Rocco. 
Mlle. Corbari was singularly graceful and prepossessing as Mar- 
cellina, and sang the music like a real artist. Fidelio, neverthe- 
less, did not greatly attract, and was given twice only in succession. 

On Tuesday the 24th, Za Favorita introduced Mad. Grisi and 
Signor Mario in their old parts of Leonora and Fernando. The 
lady was grand as ever; the gentleman troubled with catarrh. 
They were supported by M. Faure in the Castilian Monarch, his 
performance eliciting universal commendation. 

Fra Diavolo was given for the first time since 1858, on Tuesday 
the 1st of May, Mad. Miolan-Carvalho filling the part of Zerlina 
in place of Mad. Bosio; and Mlle. Corbari doing duty for Mlle. 
Marai in Lady Allcash. Although no advance on her incompa- 
rable predecessor, Mad. Carvalho sang the music of Zerlina and 
an introduced air from the Serment with wonderful brilliancy : 
Mlle. Corbari was a great improvement on Mlle. Marai in the 
English lady. Signor Ronconi was more droll and whimsical than 
ever in Lord Allcash ; Signor Gardoni was the Marquis again; 
Signor Neri-Baraldi, Lorenzo; Signor Tagliafico =i Zelger, 
the brigands. The saltarello in the third act was danced by the 
graceful and piquant Mlle. Zina Richard. 

Il Trovatore was given for the first time on Thursday, May the 
3rd. Mad. Csillag appeared as Azucena, and Signor Graziani 
made his rentrée as the Count di Luna, his most popular part. 
Mad. Grisi and Signor Mario sang and acted their best as Leonora 
and Manrico. Mad. Csillag did not shine as grandly in Verdi's 
music as in Beethoven's. 

The Barbiére, on Tuesday the 10th, gave us Signor Mario in 
one of his most fascinating moods, singing Rossini’s divine music 
with divine voice and divine expression. An essay might be 
written on this performance. Mad. Carvalho was not well suited 
in the music of Rosina, which she frittered away with surprising 
coolness. Signor Ronconi was as irresistible as ever in Figaro, a 

art in which he sets rivalry at defiance. The position of M. 
elger in the part of Doctor Bartolo declared an unaccountable 
weakness in one department of the Royal Italian Opera. 

The first performance of Don Giovanni took place on Saturday, 
the 19th of May. The version of a Alary was rigidly ad- 
hered to, and Mozart was again in eclipse. Mad. Penco made her 
first appearance in Zerlina, one of her best performances, and 
Mad. Rudersdorff officiated in Donna Anna for Mad. Grisi, sud- 
denly put hors de combat. 

La Gazza Ladra was produced on Saturday, May the 26th, 
with Mad. Penco as Ninetta in place of Mlle. Lotti, and M. Faure 
as Fernando in the room of Signor Debassini. Both were decided 
improvements. Mad. Nantier-Didiée made her rentrée as Pippo. 
Signor Ronconi’s Podesta, as regards the acting, was incomparable. 
The music unfortunately is too low for him. 

The Huguenots, produced on Tuesday the 5th of June, comprised 
two important changes in the cont Med, Miolan-Carvalho for Mlle. 
Marai in Marguerite de Valois, and M. Faure for Signor Polonini 
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in St. Bris. Mad. Carvalho sang the music of Marguerite with 
intense brilliancy, and M. Faure proved himself an excellent sub- 
stitute for Tamburini in the fanatic governor of the Louvre. With 
Mad. Grisi as Valentina, and Signor Mario as Raoul, this perform- 
ance, as may readily be imagined, was one of the most powerful of 
the season. ; 

I Puritani was given as an extra performance on Monday, June 
the 11th, with by no means a strong cast. Mad. Penco certainly 
displayed admirable powers in Elvira, and achieved a genuine 
success. Arturo was played by Signor Gardoni, Riccardo by 
Signor Graziani, and Giorgio by Signor Ronconi. 

Martha was given on Tuesday, June the 19th, with Mad. Penco 
as Lady Henrietta, sustained last season by Mlle. Lotti, and in 
1858 by Mad. Bosio. Mad. Penco stands midway between her 
two predecessors, wanting the voice and charm of one, and sur- 

assing the other both in talent and accomplishment. Signor 
Mario's Lionel is a fine performance, full of tenderness and pas- 
sionate fervour, and becoming in everything. When in the vein he 
sings the music delightfully. 

rluck’s Orfeo é Eurydice was tried on the evening of Wednes- 
day, the 27th of June, in a sort of combined entertainment. The 
performance did not attract. The same master’s Iphigenia in 
Tauris had been performed at St. James’s Hall a short time pre- 
viously with but little effect. The a at the Royal Italian 
Opera, however, differed materially, inasmuch as scenery, dresses, 
and decorations were employed. The cast of characters com- 
rised—Eurydice, Mad. Penco; Orfeo, Mad. Csillag ; The Happy 
hade, Mad. Miolan-Carvalho; and Cupid, Mad. Nantier-Didiée. 
To the lovers of real music the performance afforded an immense 
treat. Mad. Csillag’s Orfeo rose to the highest grandeur and majesty, 
and the other characters were admirably sustained. The scenery 
and costumes were wonderfully picturesque. 

The first performance for the season of Norma took place on 
Thursday, the 28th, and attracted one of the most crowded and 
fashionable audiences ever assembled in the theatre. Mad. Grisi 
achieved all her old laurels in one of her grandest impersonations. 
Mlle. Corbari made a charming Adalgisa, and Signor Tagliafico a 
solid and weighty high priest. Signor Neri-Baraldi was hardly 
the beau ideal of the Roman centurion. 

Lucrezia Borgia, given on Thursday, July the 5th, with Mad. 
Grisi, Signors Mario and Ronconi in the principal personages, was 
avowedly one of the most striking performances of the season. 

On Thursday, July the 12th, the Prophéte was revived after 
an interval of five years. Of the performance, the artists, the 
getting-up, and all connected therewith we have recently spoken 
at length, and need not now racapitulate. 

Rigoletto, produced on Saturday, July the 21st, interrupted the 
career of the Prophéte for one night, and afforded Mad. Miolan- 
Carvalho an opportunity of testing her powers in Verdi’s music, 
in which she came off with flying colours. It is unnecessary to 
allude to Signor Mario’s Duke, and Signor Ronconi’s Rigoletto 
—both, in their different ways, incomparable. 

The Prophéte— interrupted on two other occasions, by the 

Huguenots and Don Giovanni, Signor Tamberlik assuming, in 
Mozart's opera, his old part of Don Ottavio, and singing with 
immense effect—ran to the last night of the season, gaining in 
attraction with every performance. 
_ The new Floral’ Hall, a spacious and magnificent saloon, 
intended to be devoted to a variety of purposes, was opened as a 
promenade, after the performance in the theatre, about the middle 
of the season, and was so used on several nights. A grand show 
of flowers took place shortly after the opening, and in the even- 
ing the visitors to the boxes, stails, and pit were allowed the right 
of entrance. Morning concerts too were given occasionally, and 
proved highly attractive. 


——S << — 


Lota Monrez.—The American journals announce the death of 
this once celebrated danseuse, after an illness of twelve days, 
brought on by an attack of apoplexy. 


Dierrr.—Felix Godefroid, the celebrated harpist, who may be 
ats in London in 1845, is about to give a concert in this 
city. 





ROSSINIS “SEMIRAMIDE.” 
_ (Concluded from page 475.) 
Tue PERFORMANCE. 


In order to avoid having to return to the subject, let us state, 
once for all, very emphatically, that the majesty of the mise-en- 
scéne is all that can be desired; and that, jealously desirous of 
illustrating Rossini’s work, some of our greatest artists have lent 
the aid of their pictures and their sketches, and others that of their 
pencils, in order to realise a Babylon, with its palaces and temples, 
its aerial gardens, its tombs, and its subterranean galleries, worthy 
of the most correct and conscientious Assyrian archeology : so 
much so, indeed, that MM. Despléchin, Cambon, Thierry, N olau, 
and Rubé have transformed themselves into historical painters in 
the widest acceptation of the word. The same may be asserted 
of the character and magnificence of the costumes, which have 
been studied and reproduced with the most scrupulous fidelity. 
In short, all this material and artistic portion of the mise-en-scéne 
reflects the greatest honour on M. Alphonse Royer. 

The ballet alone might be improved ; but we all know that in 
Rossini’s operas this accessory has invariably been somewhat 
neglected, when—as is most frequently the case—it has not 
been neglected entirely. The Italian Semiramide had no ballet; 
the French Sémiramis wight have done without one. We should 
have lost the reproduction of a dance-air from Mosé, and the very 
agreeable music with which M. Carafa’s lyre was inspired for a 

s of Nineveh women ; but, to’ make up for this, Rossini’s work 
would not have been ne, in its triumphal paras by a ballet, 
after all more Parisian than Babylonian, a fact which caused a 
neighbour of ours — known as a master of choreography—to say: 
“The Assyrian dancers were very advanced before the Christian 
era.” 

We now come to the Sisters Marchisio, the new attraction of the 
evening. We will not say they represented the Semiramis and 
Arsaces of antiquity. Those grand figures have disappeared from 
the stage of the world, even at the Opéra, which possesses the 
secret of bringing about the most fabulous resurrections. The 
Sisters Marchisio are contented with singing Rossini’s music ; but 
sometimes in so unctuous and catching a manner that the audience 
are infinitely charmed: so much charmed, indeed, that “encore” 
issues from all their lips simultaneously. Such was the effect of 
the admirable duet in the third act : — 


Unis dans nos malheurs, 
Mélons nos pleurs. 

Les cceurs en souffrance, 
Font un bonheur de lespérance. 
Le sort, dans ses terribles lois, 
En ce jour fatal nous assemble ; 
Restons unis, pleurons ensemble, 
Nos deux cceurs ont la méme voix. 


The fact is that, at a certain moment, the two voices of the 
Sisters Marchisio constitute only one, so much are they swayed by 
the same soul and the same sentiment. It is long since we heard 
anything so completely harmonious ; it is, we repeat, indescribably 
charming, and this one concerted piece would be sufficient to 
establish the reputation of the two sisters, even if they did not 
possess first-rate powers of execution. The soprano, Mlle. 
Carlotta, has a voice of that incisive quality which, to a certain 
extent, replaces the magisterial breadth of a Semiramis at the 
Grand Opéra. Her vocal chords speak in the most sympathetic 
and distingué manner. Paralysed at first by visible emotion, they 
speedily recovered their natural vibration, and it may be asserted 
that, during the whole performance, Mlle. Carlotta Marchisio’s 
talent kept rising more and more in the estimation of the general 
public and of connoisseurs. Her sister Barbera possesses, 
perhaps, a less happy voice. Yet it has breadth and compass. 
Arsace is not deficient in style,—quite the reverse; but, to sum 
up, the sympathy inspired in the audience by each fof the two 
sisters is not the same until the moment of their duet, which is, and 
always will be, in France as in Italy, the most beautiful jewel in 
their crown. With what acclamation was it redemanded, and 
with what applause did the house greet the new points dorgue, 
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with which, after the fashion of Malibran, Pasta, and Damoreau, 
the sisters surprised and delighted their hearers ! 

A largé share of the honours of the evening fell to the lot of 
Obin, who, as Assur, was superb in voice, pourtrayal of character, 
and costume. He has studied and meditated on his part like a 
great artist who wishes to render himself worthy of his task, and 
he succeeded perfectly in his double capacity of singer and actor. 
Coulon (Oroes) and Dufréne (Idrene) likewise deserve all the 
praise which must be lavished on the orchestra and choruses. 
In short, MM. Dietsch, Victor Mass¢é, Vauthrot, and Croharé have 
deserved well of the public and the Opéra. 

Why was it fated that M. Vauthrot could not be present at the 
success of which so large a share is his by right, as head of the 
vocal department ? The chest complaint which attacked him like 
a thunder clap at the last grand rehearsals, left him only to make 
way for a most intense fever, during which Semiramide has been 
constantly uppermost in his mind. Let us trust that the disease 
will soon yield to the remedies of art lavished on him with marks 
of the liveliest sympathy. 

ROSSINI 
Berorr, Durtnc, AND AFTER THE PERFORMANCE. 

A single official act preceded and followed the solemn trans- 
formation of Semiramide into French. It was the authorisation 
given by Rossini to his friend Carafa in the following terms : — 

“ My dear friend,—Since it is proposed to bring out Semiramide at 
the Opéra, and as you know I do not busy myself with things of that 
kind, I beg you will undertake the task ; I give you the most complete 
latitude for whatever arrangements you may deem necessary. As this 
labour will be your work, it will be also your property, and all the 
author’s rights, both in and out of the theatre, will belong to you, just 
as they would for an opera by yourself. 
: “Yours affectionately, 

“G. Rosstn1.” 


Rossini has been called “ the sublime idler,” because, doubtless, 
no musician has ever written, or writes, more music — and what 
music! —than Rossini. Some day or other history will call him 
“the sublime miser,” for he is always giving. What-he has just 
done with regard to Semiramide he did some years ago with regard 
to Robert Bruce, and on that occasion his renunciation of all his 
rights was dated from Bologna. Did he not also do the same 
thing for the benefit of the authors, composers, and musical 
publishers who urged him to honour them by belonging to their 
society ?” “I consent,” he replied, “ but on the express condition 
that all the money my rights produce me shall be contributed to 
your charitable fund.” ; 

Again, what about the city of Paris, from whom the illustrious 
maéstro solicited a plot of ground near the Bois de Boulogne, for 
the purpose of building a summer villa? | Was there not a desire 
to offer him this plot of ground for his lifetime? “I should pre- 
fer paying for it,” he replied, “and being completely at home, 
while at the same time among you, for, sooner or later, my pro- 
perty will go to your poor.” It was thus that this illustrious and 
worthy master paid a hundred thousand franes for what he could 
have obtained gratuitously from the munificence of the capital of 
the arts, which he has enriched with imperishable works. 

Such is Rossini, the sublime miser! Seek elsewhere for the 
secret of such acts of generosity, without reckoning those he con- 
ceals from us, for he never thinks of ostentation. When, for in- 
stance, he is asked why certain external portions of his new habita- 
tion are completely sacrificed, he answers, in terms more energetic 
than it would do to write, that he did not build the house for the 
cockneys who might pass. Yet, while he neglects this striking part 
of a dwelling to which all Paris perform pilgrimages, we find him 
summoning, at a great expense, painters like MM. Samogia and 

Besteghi, from Bologna, to recall to his heart and eyes the internal 
hangings and decorations in the modern Italian style. As for the 
subjects of these paintings, what is the first thing we remark ? 
Mozart being complimented in the box of the Emperor of Austria, 
at the Opera House in Vienna, on the night of the first per- 
formance of Don Juan. In another place, we have, as a pendant, 
Palestrina playing psalms to Pope Marcel, surrounded by his 


cardinals. Scattered about will be the portraits of Cimarosa, 


Haydn, Boieldieu, &e. 
Rossini might have found twenty architects eager to build him 








a palace ; he preferred applying to a friend, who, without any 
eee will erect what the master terms his little country- 
house, redolent of the perfumes of Italy and the East. 

M. Doussault, who has given up painting for architecture, felt 
what Rossini wanted: Florence without leaving Paris, and Paris 
villegiature. We hase therefore, given him balconies and attics, and 
sculptured models of torchiert with large rings, to which were 
fastened, in the old Florentine palaces, the hackneys and the 
palfreys of the guests and visitors. Being, too, a lover of colour, 
he thought that enamel and crockery ware, with their unchanging 
tints, might, nay even ought to, find a place on the facade of the 
house built for the musician of melody, the master-colourist, par 
excellence. 'This is a protestation against the systematic rejection 
of all painting in our architecture. 

With regard to colour, does not the gardener’s lodge at the 
entrance give us an exact idea of the least vulgar specimens of 
Oriental art, such as, with a few variations, is found in Wallachia 
and Moldavia, whence M. Doussault brought home the most 
poetic sketches ? 

But with all this talking about M. Doussault, we have strayed 
far away from our subject: we were discussing the Gallicized 
Semiramide, and the only official act of Réssini’s which preceded 
and followed Méry’s translation. As we have seen, Rossini gave 
Carafa every latitude in all that concerned the arrangement of 
the music, and his confidence was equally unlimited with regard 
to Méry’s verses. Now the poet has translated so melodiously 
that the hearer might fancy he was listening to Italian, while the 
musician so well understood his mission as to respect the work in 
its slightest details. 

But there was something that neither Méry, Carafa, M. 
Alphonse Royer, nor any of his friends could do, and that was to 
prevail on the celebrated master to go to a single rehearsal, far 
less to the performance. Nay, the Sunday before the first per- 
formance, Rossini introduced Carafa to all his friends as the 
author of Sémiramis, and reproached him with not being sufli- 
ciently excited on the eve fe battle. 

Rossini would not even hear the Sisters Marchisio, either before 
or at the performance. At present, things are no longer the 
same; M. Alphonse Royer has resolved to give him this surprise 
in his villa at Passy; the author of Semiramide will be touched 
by the attention, and grateful for it. He is, indeed, the man of 
genius, who has bid the theatre farewell, and will in no way 
infringe a supreme decision, of which God alone possesses the 
secret. 

Speaking of Semiramide, for he does not avoid the subject in 
conversation, Rossini informed us that he composed it in one month 








at Venice, adding that, in order to obtain the stipulated price, 
Jive thousand francs, for all his rights of representation and pub- 
lication, he was engaged for six months in the most active cor- 
respondence. 

This was the last work composed in Italy by Rossini. Up to 
that period his operas had not brought him in more than five 
hundred or a thousand frances each. J/ Barbiére was written and 
rehearsed in thirteen days for the modest pittance of five hundred 
Srancs! “Tt is true,” said Rossini, “it is light music.” 

Rossini now came to Paris, and, during the same summer, be- 
stowed on us two scores, that of Le Comte Ory and that of Guillaume 
Teil! ‘Then, alas, the sublime idler abandoned himself to repose, 
even refusing while alive to witness the immortality of his works. 

J. L. Hevern, 


——— 


Moprna.—The last Minister of Public Instruction, having been 
informed that there existed in the palatinate library of the capital 
of the duchy a collection of music of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
abandoned to the mice and worms, and that there was another 
collection, equally precious, belonging to the 17th century, in the 
National Palace, ordered the two collections to be united. Signor 
Angelo Catelani, maittre-de-chapelle at the cathedral, and assistant 
conservator at the Library, a gentleman deeply versed in musical 
bibliography and literature, has been charged by Government 
with the task of making out a catalogue of these musical works. 
Among them are numerous productions of Stradella’s, some of 
which are not known. The catalogue, enriched with biographical, 
bibliographical, and historical notes, is to be published. — 
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THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


Ar a Meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival 
Committee, held at Mr. Kerrison’s house, Norwich, on Friday, 
the 27th day of July, 1860 (the Right Hon. the Earl of Albe- 
marle in the Chair), the Right Hon. and Rev. the Lord’ Bayning, 
F. W. Irby, Esq., Dr. Copeman, Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 


F. J. Blake, Esq., Treasurer, the Rev. Precentor Symonds, 
F. D. Eaton, Esq., C. E. Tuck, Esq., J. B. Morgan, Esq., &c., &c., 
being present—the following Report from the Sub-Committee was 
read :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—In conformity with the powers granted 
us by the last General Committee on the 29th of March, we have 
carried out to the best of our judgment and ability the following ar- 
rangements :— 

1. A material alteration is being made in the organ to render it more 
suitable as an accompanying instrument, the expense of which will be 
shared equally by the city and the festival committees, The orchestra 
has also been altered so as to afford more room for the several per- 
formers, and at the same time to present a better appearance in the hall; 
and the conductor, as far as he can judge by the description sent him 
by our chairman, has expressed himself highly delighted with the altera- 
tion. 

2. We have agreed with Mr. Gilbert to fit up the hall again, he 
having on the last occasion performed the work safely and well, the 
cost price amounting to £200. 

3. We have also arranged with the various printers, their individual 
shares of printing the books and bills of the performances, and ap- 
pointed a committee to superintend the arrangement for the ball. Mr. 
Weippert is engaged to lead the ball band, and an influential member 
of our sub-committee has strongly advised that, although we are not to 
have a fancy dress ball this year, gentlemen entitled to wear uniform 
should appear in it at the ball. 

4, At our last meeting a discussion took place as to the propriety of 
having a portion of the side galleries unreserved for the evening per- 
formances, and the prices of admission reduced to 7s. 6d. Ona divi- 
sion it was resolved by a majority, that it be a recommendation to the 
general committee, that five rows of seats in the side galleries (those 
nearest the wall) be unreserved, and the admission 7s, 6d. for the 
evening concerts only, 

5. At your last meeting, in March, Miss Palmer, who had given 
complete satisfaction at the Bradford and Leeds festivals, especially at 
Leeds, where, it is stated, “she took, at very short notice, the contralto 
music of Elijah &c.” was engaged; and an attraction to our evening 
concerts was secured, which we believe will give pleasure and instruction 
to many admirers of the instrument. We allude to the engagement of 
Miss Arabella Goddard, the celebrated pianiste, who will play a solo, 
a duet with our conductor on two pianos, and two concerted pieces, 
with instrumental accompaniments, 

6. With respect to the Italian vocalists, we trust no disappointment 
will be felt by the public when we inform you that we have engaged Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo and Signor Belletti, and when it is considered that our even- 
ing concerts will be of a highly diversified character, consisting in part of 
cantatas such as “ The May Queen,” “ Undine,” &c., and “ Armida,” 
in which English singers are absolutely required, we feel that we have 
neither funds nor space in our hall to enable us to compete success- 
fully with the Italian Operas in London, but with our magnificent 
band, our varied programme, and the excellence of the singers, both 
English and foreign, whose services we shall command at our approaching 


conclusion we must refer to another event which, to many of us, is a 
subject of regret. In several past festivals Mr. Hausmann has occupied 
the important post of principal violoncello, and had signed his engage- 
ment for the next, in the same capacity. Soon after this he hurried 
over to Hanover, on account of illness, and died at his father’s house 
Signor Piatti has accepted an engagement to supply his place, a 
circumstance which will no doubt be hailed with satisfaction, on 
account of the great eminence of this talented performer as a solo 
violoncellist. But when we remember the deep knowledge, as a 
musician, possessed by Hausmann, the strength and unerring certainty 
of his orchestral playing, the earnest desire he always exhibited to keep 
up a high tone of respectability and conduct in his profession, to say 
nothing of his love for Norwich, and the many friendships he made 
amongst us, we cannot but lament that we shall see him here no more, 
My lords and gentlemen, we must now again request a renewal of the 
confidence you have hitherto reposed in us, in the shape of a resolution 








empowering us to make such arrangements as we may deem expedient 
previous to the approaching festival. 
(Signed) Epwarp Copeman, M.D., Chairman. 


The Report having been received and adopted, on the motion 
of Lord Bayning, seconded by Mr. Irby, it was unanimously 
resolved that the Sub-Committee of Management be empowered 
to make such arrangements and engagements as they may think 
expedient previous to the approaching Festival. 

esolved = That M. Molique be invited to the Festival to 
conduct his new Oratorio, Abraham.” 

Thanks having been voted to the noble Chairman, the meeting 


separated. 
—S 


BEETHOVEN. 
From Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


In July, 1805, Cherubini arrived with his wife in Vienna, in order 
to write for the theatre an der Wien a new opera, Faniska, which 
was performed for the first time in February, 1806. The 
Cherubinis were of course well received by Beethoven, who held 
the composer of the Water-Carrier in great esteem, which was 
never very warmly reciprocated, and which led some people to 
the strange assertion that Beethoven, in his opera Fidelio, had 
taken the Italian’s music for a model. It was in November, 1805, 
that the last-named opera made its appearance. The circum- 
stances were not favourable. Although the female parts were 
well received, the male ones were so much the worse, the tenor 
having no voice, and the basso a very rough one, and no method. 
Besides, the nobility had left their residences, and among the 
masses a fear of the French soldiery prevailed, so that the 
audience at the performance of Fidelio consisted mostly of French 
officers. ‘The opera was given three nights in succession, and the 
performance resumed only in March, 1806, under the title 
Leonore, and with some changes, as, for instance, the con- 
traction into two instead of the former three acts; also the 
introduction of a new aria by Pizarro in C, because the 
singer of this part had resolutely refused to sing the old one 
in B flat. Further, a duo in C, between Leonore and Mar- 
celline, with obbligato violin and violoncello accompaniment, as 
well as a comic trio between Rocco, Marcelline, and Jacquino 
were left out. Once more, on April 10, it was given, and then left 
to the dust in the library of the theatre, where it remained until 
1814, when it was again performed for the benefit of three sub- 
ordinate officials at the Imperial Opera-House. At this time, at 
Beethoven’s own instigation, several alterations had been made. 
We quote his own words, written to Friedrich Treitschke, artis- 
tical manager of the theatre: “The history of this opera is the 
most troublesome in the world. With most of it I am dissatisfied, 
and there is hardly a piece where I have not made attempts to 
lessen somewhat that dissatisfaction.” 

The performance was to take place May 23d*; on'the day before 
was to be the chief rehearsal, but the new overture in E was not 
yet written. The orchestra was ordered to rehearse this overture 
on the morning of the performance. Beethoven did not arrive. 
After a long delay, Treitschke took a carriage to fetch him, but 
he found him still in bed, in a profound sleep. At his side was a 


festival, we have no hesitation in saying that as far as concerts are | goblet with wine and biscuit in it; the sheets of the overture 


concerned not even in London are we likely to be surpassed. In. 


were strewn over the bed and on the floor. A candle, burnt out, 
showed that he had been at work till late in the night. The im- 
possibility of finishing the work was at once settled, and instead 
of the new overture, the one to Prometheus was played. 

In the evening Beethoven conducted, with conductor Unlant 
behind his back, to make right what the master’s inability to hear 
made wrong. The applause was great, and increased with every 
performance. The seventh, on July 18th, was given for the benefit 
of Beethoven himself. It was on this occasion that Rocco's air, 
“ Gold is a fine thing,” was performed for the first time, and the 
great aria of Leonore in E, with the three horns obbligato, appeared 
in an altered state, in which it has since remained. a 

It must be mentioned here, that the artists engaged to sing in 
this opera at that time performed their task admirably, Mad. 
Milder Hauptmann, one of the greatest dramatic singers Germany 
ever had, sang Leonore; Michael Vogel, Pizarro; and Weinmuller, 
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Rocco. Even the Italian Radochi, whose German was still worse 
than Vienna German generally is, in the tenor part of Florestan 
was entirely acceptable in voice, method, and figure. Unfortu- 
nately, soon after the successful resuming of Fidelio, Mad. Milder 
Tlauptmann left Vienna in consequence of an engagement for life 
at the Royal Opera in Berlin, and the idea of giving the opera 
to any satisfaction became impracticable. It was at least eight 
years before it could be again performed. It may be just as well 
to mention here a remark in Beethoven’s own handwriting, 
which was found amongst his papers: “The opera Fidelio, written 
anew, and improved in 1814, from March till May 15th.” 
THeEoporE Hacen. 





idlarringe. 

On the 2d inst., at the parish church, St. Marylebone, by the Rev. 
George Eveyard, Grorce Witt1aM, eldest son of GzorcE Hammonp, 
Esq., of Portland-place, Southampton, to ADELAIDE, second daughter 
of W. H. Hotes, Esq., of Beaumont Street, Marylebone, London. 


Teath. 
On the 8th inst., Signor C1orr1, the celebrated trombone player, after 
a protracted illness, 





Frratum.—In the second leading article of last week’s impression, 
for Jean Nepornall Hummel, read Jean Nepomek Hummel. 





Notice. 

Tue Mustcan Woriv may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 

noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 
~  f Three lines (about 30 words) 2s. Gd. 
stat { irony additional line (10 words) 6d. 
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GERMAN work has recently been published, defining 

the position of music among the arts, its influence on 
society, and the thoughts and ideas of which it may and 
should be made the medium of expression. In this rhap- 
sodical treatise, the musical composer is required to be an 
Admirable Crichton in respect of the profundity and extent 
of his acquirements. The political and philosophical history 
of the past is to be at his fingers’ ends; the great social 
problems, the innate political tendencies which agitate the 
present, are to be probed and explored with keen research 
and undaunted application. Science is to be wooed, for all 
the treasures she has to lavish on the actual age, and for 
an insight of the wonders she has in reserve for the future. 
And when he has succeeded in converting himself thus into 
a walking encyclopedia, and an animated Zadhiel’s Alma- 
nack, he is to pour forth this indigesta moles of lore, scien- 
tific, philosophic, politic, transcendental, abysmal, prophetic, 
neologic, translated into strains of celestial harmony that 
shall regenerate the world, and set it quarrying, saw- 
ing, cutting and fashioning—as to the music of Apollo's 
lyre —the stones wherewith to build the New Jerusalem. 
Music thus studied and thus interpreted, is henceforth to 
settle all our affairs, and direct all our proceedings. A 
running accompaniment of philosophical airs and argumen- 
tative harmonies supplied by our Sterndale Bennetts, 
Macfarrens, Balfes, Smarts, Benedicts, Loders, Wallaces, 
and Glovers, is to stand in the place of histories, pamphlets, 
treatises, leading articles, &c. In such a condition of 
things, Mr, Costa might aspire to be Prime Minister of 








England (a post in which he would, no doubt, feel himself 
quite at home), and the Parliamentary Session open with a 
Queen’s Speech, expressed in a grand symphony executed 
by the Cabinet Ministers. As thus: First Lord of the 
Treasury, Primo Violino; Secretary for Home Affairs, 
Bassoon ; Ditto for Foreign Affairs, French Horn or Ger- 
man Flute (aecording to circumstances); Secretary-at- 
War, Trumpet ; Admiralty, Triangles; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Grosse-caisse; Board of Trade, Double-bass ; 
India Board, Tam- Tam; Lord Chancellor, Scotch Bagpipe ; 
Poor Law Board, Bones. Indeed, there is no reason why 
the debates in Parliament should not subsequently be 
managed after the fashion of an oratorio, with massive 
double-choruses to represent the Ministerial side and Oppo- 
sition, chiming in between the solos of the principal orators. 

We may be thought, in this exposition, to have ex- 
tended the views of the German estheticist somewhat 
beyond their natural consequences ; but it is difficult to say 
where a man’s pretensions will end who has once neglected 
the wholesome rule—ne sutor ultra crepidam, and is deter- 
mined to apply his professional “ leather ” to the satisfaction 
of every necessity, and the performance of every function 
of life. We may take it for grantéd that those who would 
invest music with such universal attributes are themselves 
no musicians, either in heart or intelligence, and are, in 
fact, as much the enemies of the art they would raise so 
preposterously above its natural and essential province, as 
those who seek to detract from its high and ennobling cha- 
racter, and its sisterhood with the most intellectually in- 
spired of the Muses. As an exemplification of the natural 
alliance between these two extremes, we find in a French 
periodical, devoted exclusively to musical interests, a 
criticism on the work we have mentioned, in which the 
French writer, answering the delusive aspirations of the 
German, reduces music to a mere frivolous pastime, a 
means of relaxation from all earnest purpose whatever, and 
its production, to a work almost of mere mechanical inge- 
nuity. These two poles of opinion, between which lies the 
truth about music, have lately received a wide development, 
which would seem to indicate either a decadence in the 
power of appreciation, or a period of transition to some 
future unknown condition of the art. The latter, amidst 
the wide spread of musical taste and education which cha- 
racterises the age, can hardly be considered otherwise than 
the true alternative. We are ourselves not going to ven- 
ture on the hazy sea of musical metaphysics, but simply 
record our opinion, that music will never express anything 
but musical ideas, and that musical ideas can only be ex- 
pressed in music. They are a distinct produce of the 
human mind, and a reflection of its activity, and, as such, 
cognate with every other thought and feeling of the soul 
and of the mind, though no¢ interchangeable. The more 
widely cultivated the intellect of a musical composer, the 
stronger he will bein his especial capacity, and the music 
he writes will, doubtless, have something in it it would not 
have had without such general culture. Beyond this the 
world of music, and the other worlds of thought, admit no 
fusion—on peril of confusion. 


--- 4 


i ed go back a little in our retrospect of pianoforte music 
and pianoforte composers. ‘The age of Dussek was 
extraordinarily prolific and rich. Besides Dussek and 
Clementi, there were Steibelt, Woelfl, Kozeluch, Krump- 
holz, Eberl, and many others, among whom one of the 
most distinguished by the services he rendered to the 
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instrument was John Cramer. All these produced sonatas. 
Dussek and Clementi wrote the largest number and the 
best; but Dussek had by far the greatest influence on his 
contemporaries. The charaeteristics of his style were 
salient and marked, while, like all men of genius,* he had 
mannerisms, upon which his imitators fastened exclusively, 


from the springs of his inventive faculty—which, however, 
they, not seldom, either paraphrased, or stole outright. 

Thus the world was deluged with good, bad, and in- 
different imitations of Dussek. Among the good may be 
cited the sonatas and concertos of John Cramer, who, 
except in his inimitable Studies, has shown but little 
originality as a composer. Among the indifferent must be 
ranked the works of Eberl; and, still more indifferent, 
those of Kozeluch and Krumpholz, which are also trivial 
and meagre. The bad would be too numerous to mention ; 
but some notion may be entertained of their quantity, when 
we state that they stood comparatively in the same relation 
to Dussek which nine composers out of ten who appeared 
in print in the second quarter of the present century, 
occupied in relation to Henri Herz and Thalberg, and 
which they now occupy and have occupied for many years 
in relation to Mendelssohn. Those musicians, indeed, have 
many sins to answer for, in the facility they have offered to 
common-place “slop-composers” to exaggerate and batten 
on their mannerisms. 

Clementi, whose general style was somewhat pedantic, and 
whose learning could not be borrowed, found few imitators ; 
so few that we cannot tax our memory for a single example. 
Nevertheless, Clementi was decidedly an original thinker, 
and those who compare him with Mozart only declare their 
incompetence to understand either. Moreover, Clementi, 
at times, almost equalled the inspirations of genius itself, 
which, if we were writing an account of his works, we 
could prove by several examples.f 

Steibelt was another original, and perhaps a genius, al- 
though his style is not so individual as that of Dussck, 
whom he occasionally equalled, if not surpassed, in his or- 
dinary flights, but never approached in his highest inspira- 
tions. To illustrate this opinion, we may suggest that the 
concertos in E and E flat of Steibelt, known as the Storm 
and the Chasse, are equal, if not superior, to many of the 
earlier concertos of Dussek ; but, on the other hand, in a 
far greater degree of inferiority does Steibelt’s longest and 
most ambitious sonata—that in E flat, dedicated to Mad. 
Buonaparte—stand in relation to the Elegy, Op. 61, the Jn- 
vocation, Op. 77, and other grand works of Dussek, which 
approach nearer to Beethoven than any sonatas for the 
pianoforte with which we are acquainted. Steibelt, how- 
ever, was immensely popular, and many of his smaller 
sonatas may be safely taken as models. The pianoforte is 
besides, indebted to him for a vast number of passages an 
effects of which later composers have availed themselves 
without acknowledgment. His studies, in spite of the 
strong resemblance of some of them to those of Cramer, are 
also as excellent as they are useful. The name of Steibelt, 
then, must always have an honourable place in the history 
of the pianoforte. 





_ * By men of genius we can understand only those whose gifts of 
invention enables them to produce things that are at the same time 
original and beautiful. 

t The sonata in B minor, Op. 40—one of the finest works ever written 
for the pianoforte ; the Didone Abandonata (Scena Tragica), Op. 50, 
and many others, 


| 


for petty larceny or wholesale theft. 
or rather fantasia, since the first movement alone is in - 





Woelfli was a composer of merit and a musician of more 
than ordinary acquirements. He was original, but his ori- 
ginality is somewhat affected. Many of his productions 
have achieved a high reputation among musicians, and 
more especially a sonata ina A flat, with a fugue. This 
sonata is decidedly a work of thought, but the fugue is 


it being out of their power to copy the ideas that flowed quite as dry and laboured as it is ingenious. Woelfl en- 


| joyed great consideration in his day, but his writings ap- 


pear to have had very little influence on his contemporaries, 
to whom his peculiarities did not proffer a tempting store 
The sonata in F— 


regular form—called Ne Plus Ultra, was his most celebrated 
work, and is that which is best remembered now. At the 
time it was composed its difficulty was regarded as immense. 
One of the variations on the popular air “ Life let us cherish,” 
in the last movement of the sonata, seems, by its skips 
of double octaves, to have anticipated a fantasia of Henri 
Herz on the romance in Méhul’s Joseph. With all this, 
however, we are inclined to think that the greater part of 
Woelfl’s compositions are likely to remain in oblivion, un- 
less some future antiquarian shall valiantly step forward, 
and, with the spade and shovel of enthusiasm, exhume 
them from the grave in which they have long mouldered. 
Of the other composers who flourished about this period 
there is little to be said. Their merits were small and 
their influence null. Some of them obtained a popularity 
as ephemeral as it was baseless. One of the most popular, 
however, and deservedly so, was Abbé Gellenek, who 
chiefly excelled as a writer of variations on favourite airs. 
He also wrote sonatas, but these were of little worth.* 
Another, a German composer, named Gaensbachen, enjoyed 
considerable fame, which such of his works as are extant 
by no means justified. One name, however, shone like a 


star in the midst of this cloud of obseurities. Pinto, an ° 


Englishman, who was cut off at the early age of twenty- 
one, gave every indication of becoming one of the most 
remarkable men of his day. His genius was undoubted. 
He played admirably on the pianoforte and violin; wrote 
with facility for both instruments, and, though so young, 
was a wonderful extempore performer. It is a disgrace to 
our publishers and musical amateurs, that neither the 
enterprise of the former, nor the curiosity of the latter, has 
compelled a republication of the printed works of Pinto, 
and the production of those that exist in manuscript. 
These sonatas for pianoforte solus, in A, C minor, and E 
flat minor,f which we have seen, are as full of beauties as 
the best of Dussek ; while a set of vocal canzonets, which 
we have also had the opportunity of examining, might, 
without impropriety, be placed by the side of Haydn’s well- 
known models. Besides these, a violin concerto and many 
other works exist in manuscript. It would, we feel cer- 
tain, be a good speculation on the part of a music pub- 
lisher, in these times of dearth, to print everything that 
remains of Pinto, whose death was a severe blow to the 
hopes of England as a musical nation. Who can say that a 
genius like Mozart’s was not thus untimely quenched ? 
Neither Mozart, nor Mendelssohn, the most surprising 
examples of precocious genius in the history of the musical 
art, gave earlier or more brilliant marks of originality and 
talent than George Frederick Pinto. 





* And “ The Queen of Prussia’s Waltz.”—Printer’s Devil. 

t Messrs, Coventry and Co., Dean Street, introduced the first of these 
in the excellent compilation of pianoforte works, edited by Mr., now 
Professor, Sterndale Bennett, under the title of Classical Practice. 
Copies of the others are very rare. 
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THE ORGAN.* 


NINTH STUDY.—THE LIMIT TO WHICH THE ORGAN MAY EXTEND ITS 
COMPASS IN HEIGHT OR DEPTH. 


Every one is agreed in this, that the organ should be composed 
at the very least of the three distinct sounds corresponding with 
the three main divisions of the human voice, namely, of the three 
distinct sounds of the soprano, tenor, and bass voices. But 
beyond this we may ask how far is it necessary for it to be still 
further enforced with either a pelting hailstorm of shrill and 
almost imperceptible sounds in the treble, or with the deep-rolling 
thunders Geantied forth by the enormous 32-feet pipes in the 
bass ? 

This is a question, which, if we are to believe Herr Seidel, our 
fathers have already answered for us. “ The ancient builders,” 
he says, “ called a 16-feet organ a complete organ, and an 8-feet 
organ an organ only half way towards completion.” 

The absence of fixed ideas on this matter, as on so many others 
connected with the organ, has a tendency to produce various 
divergences in different directions from the true 2a sg of 
their art amongst organ builders. One imagines that he has 


carried the art of building to its utmost limits, because he has | 


added to the three main divisions of sound just alluded to, a 


series of other sounds so low that he has not only creat difficulty | 
| 


in tuning the pipes meant to produce them, but also in producing 
from them what may be properly called a sound, or at least a 
musical sound at all, and he will ‘at the same time draw your 
attention to the enormous size of his pipes, on which a vast sum 
of money has been expended almost to no purpose, with a self- 
complacency that causes you to smile. Another would have you 
think he has done great wonders, because he has for once con- 
descended to enter the lists with the piano-maker, and has suc- 
ceeded (to his praise be it said) in producing sounds so extremely 
high and thin, that amidst the shee contending sounds of the 
organ, and the echoes of the church, they are reduced to the 
dimensions of imperceptible atoms, and all but annihilated. For 
ourselves, we do not for a moment believe that the glory of a skilful 
builder consists in his having made pipes which are either 
absurdly large, or absurdly small, and we shall ‘consider that the 
object of these remarks has been fully gained if we can make 
organ-builders, and such as have the direction of these matters 
under their control, understand for ence that it ill becomes an 
instrument of so dignified and religious a character as the organ, 
to imitate in its tones either a park of artillery on the one hand, 
or a musical snuff-box on the other. 

To find then some reasonable mean between these two extremes 

of absurdity, we would again refer to what we have already said 
of the organ corresponding in its tones with the three main 
divisions of the human voice. A Swiss author, who is worthy of 
note, Herr Sulzer, writing on xsthetics, has said that “ music is an 
imitation of singing.” This dictum, applied to religious music, 
becomes mathematically exact and precise, for as regards the 
music of the ,theatre, far from being an imitation of the human 
voice, it plays a part which is for the most part wholly beyond its 
reach. It is there that certain effects, which belong to instru- 
ments only, rather than to that class of music which is purely 
vocal, are produced by a succession of myriads of notes, the very 
forms of which are wholly beyond the powers of the human voice. 
In the theatre these effects are in perfect keeping, for there all 
the resources of instrumentation and of sound are used with pro- 
priety for’the due exaltation of things which are merely material ; 
but in a church, where it is rather elevation of soul that is sought 
for, music will attain its end more by tempering even its lightest 
phrases with a certain amount of gravity, than by an indefinite 
variety of its forms, and an exaggerated use of its resources. 
_ Now we find these principles of sacred music as first elements 
in the constitution of the organ itself, in so much that it is the 
only instrument capable of realizing the dictum of Sulzer, and of 
being, in the service of God, the imitation of singing. 

The ancients of whom Herr Seidel speaks, and whom we shall 





* From TL’ Orgue, $a connaissance, son administration, et son jeu, by 
Joseph Regnier. 








never cease to praise, as having laid down the principles on which 
the organ, as specially devoted to the Christian worship, should be 
built, the builders, that is, of the 16th century, could, had they 
been so pleased, have themselves also so overlaid these same prin- 
ciples with a mass of very high or very low sounds as completely to 
have obliterated the principles themselves. At least they could 
have done so quite as easily as the builders of the present day,— 
builders that cannot now comprehend even their more worthy 
predecessors. But they were not pleased to do this. Had they 
done so, they would have entered upon a system of building, and 
probably they were aware of the fact themselves, which for once 
and for all would have severed the alliance between the organ and 
the massive voice of the peoples’ song, and would have deprived 
it of those special devotional effects, with which the philosopher 
Montaigne was so much struck. Not that we mean hereby to ex- 
press any admiration for a sceptic, for one of those men who is 
never sure of anything, but only to notice, that as regards the 
organ, Montaigne even gives up his scepticism, and that to him as 
well as to the builders of his day, the organ is but the more full 
realisation of that homage which we pay to God by the most in- 
telligent of our organs, namely by the voice, which is the inter- 
preter of our thoughts. 

That the Germans, a people separated more than any others 
from the traditions of external religion, should have multiplied 
indefinitely those various sounds, which are either imperceptible 
on account of their extreme height, or unintelligible on account of 
their extreme depth, may be explained without their being taken 
for a model in every case. The Germans in giving organ concerts 
have done their best to take the organ out of its proper sphere, as 
an instrument devoted to the church service only, as they have 
also done their best to take the Gregorian chant, the only true 
model for all chants, out of their churches, and use it for other 
purposes, but, we repeat, there is no reason why we should 
imitate them in this. Nevertheless, the French have not only 
imitated the Germans, but have even surpassed them by incum- 
bering the instrumentation of the organ with all sorts of 
aftergrowths, in giving it such an excess of brightness, and 
in causing it to aim at so great a variety of sounds, that 
they have given it at last a character that we may look 
for in vain in French organs of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries, built after the ancient models;—the idea on the 
contrary that has never ceased to direct the German builders in 
the midst of all their vagaries being that the organ should at all 
times be such as is best suited for the accompaniment of the 
choral, the idea which makes it to be at one and the same time 
popular, religious, and universally useful. All the French organs, 
with very few exceptions, are shrill, horny, and nasal instruments, 
in fact of such a quality of tone, that were the orchestras of the 
theatres to adopt the same, the most indulgent part even of the 
audience would not have the patience to endure them. 

But must it after all be said that the organ, though devoted to 
the purposes of religion, ought not to exceed even by a single note 
the ordinary compass of the human voice, of which it is the magnifi- 
cent interpreter ? We have answered this question from the very 
first line of the chapter, and we say again that the organ for the very 
reason that it is specially intended to be used as an accompaniment 


| to the voice, has a right to ascend by at least an octave above and 


below the extreme notes of the same. We have said elsewhere, 
and we say it again now, that by accompanying we mean adding 
to a given piece of music a lower part, a foundation, that is, a 
ground bass, we also mean by it a like addition made to «. piece of 
music by thowing over it an ornamental dress or mantle to the 
upper part or treble: in other words, we mean the art of supplying 
it no less with a superstructure than with a foundation. Rnd if 
we examine again the mission of the organ as intended to supply 
religious symphonies, the domain of its sounds may be still furth or 
extended, without their at all losing themselves in the absurd ex- 
tremes of the drama. But some one may object, were there not, 
even from the middle ages, such extremes in the higher sounds of 
the organ that to have the pipes producing them required then, as it 
does now, all the skill of an able tuner, such extremes for example 
as are to be found in the sounds of the doublette, the furniture, and 
the like. We answer, that undoubtedly there were, but that the 
very names of these stops, of which we shall see the full meaning 
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later on, do of themselves answer the objections : doubletie,* that 
which doubles in a higher a sound already found in a lower octave; 
furniture, that which furnishes a more substantial sort of nourish- 
ment tothe general body of organ-tone;—such terms evidently 
imply that these same sounds, of which the august simplicity re- 
quired by the church knew how to avail itself at all times to the 
best advantage, were by no means intended to sing alone, but to 
form in combination with other stops a foundation tone, and to 
impart to it what builders call roundness, point, or body. 

‘To come however to the.point—what shall be the limit to the 
compass of the organ, at what note higher or lower should it 
stop? To answer this we say that the art of organ building, even 
as applied to religious purposes exclusively, is not limited to a 
few notes more or less either way, but that its limits must be 
determined by the ordinary rules of common sense. All that we 
object to is that that which we think we may well call a false 
musical scale, a series of sounds, that is, which the ear of the people 
cannot appreciate, should be used for these purposes. Thus an 
eminent professor of natural philosophy t has pointed out to 
the Academy of Sciences the limits between which are comprised 
the high or low musical sounds which are perceptible to the 
human ear. After the contradictory observations of the English, 
German, and French savans, he has presented the Academy with 
the results of certain experiments of his own, which go to prove 
that a perfect chord formed by him in the ragged regions of the 
mmmulgah scale, as the journalist calls them, who gives an account 
of his proceedings, cannot be calculated by ordinary means, nor 
indeed by any means but such as are purely scientific. Now it is 
well known that scientific men appreciate sounds only by the 
number of the vibrations, and according to them the lowest bass 
sounds which the ear can appreciate, are those only which are 
produced " from 14 to 32 vibrations in a second, and according 
to the professor quoted above, the highest treble sounds which 
the ear can appreciate, are those only which do not require more 
than 73,000 of such vibrations in a second for their production. 
If a suflicient amount of musical sound, and distinctness of into- 
nation, can be attained at either of these two extremes, we do not 
consider they exceed the limits to which the organ, considered 
only as an instrument for accompanying the liturgical services of 
the church, may extend its compass in either direction. 


Se 


A POSTHUMOUS OPERA BY MOZART. 


AxnovuT a year and a half ago the Operngesangverein of Herren 
Lichtenstein and Ferd. Schmidt, in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, per- 
formed for the first time (in all Germany perhaps), an opera 
until then unknown, by Mozart, Z’Oca del Cairo,—The Goose 
JSrom Cairo. It produced a great impression upon all present, 
and is well worth a detailed account. There are, indeed, already 
accounts of it, for instance, in Nissen’s Biographie Mozart, 
p- 476; and, more recently, in Otto Jahn’s admirable work, Vol. 
IV. pp. 162, 172, in the preface to the published pianoforte 
edition, there is also the necessary information ; but it is not every- 
one who possesses these works, and, consequently, the following 
facts and dates may not be unwelcome to our readers. 

We are accustomed, and with justice, to eall Mozart’s music in- 
comparable. This appellation is doubly appropriate; first, as 
concentrated criticism, and secondly, as a literal fact, for all the 
pictures he created, from the ghostly voice of the Commander, or 
the presentiments of the Last day (the Requiem), to the babbling 
of such a person as Despina; from the graceful lays of Belmont, 
to the frivolity, sparkling with humour, of Figaro; from the 
Jupiter Symphony to the “ Sterbendes Veilchen ” (“ Dying Vio- 
let”) invariably bear in themselves the impress of the noblest 
simplicity, and consequently, we cannot institute a comparison 
between his compositions and any others, for in no others do we 
find so spontaneously present this fundamental quality of Mozart's 
mind and style. Vhile therefore, in these respects, Mozart's 
music may on the whole be termed incomparable, it cannot fail 
to surprise us, in the case of the opera under consideration, that, 





* Doublette in French organs is a fifteenth in English organs.—Norte Ed. 
+ M. Despretz. See the National for 30th April, 1845. 





as far as light and graceful pertness is concerned, there is a great 
deal that approaches the Italian buffo style, and, now and then, 
borders on Rossini; nay, prepares, so to speak, the way for him, 
without, however losing aught of real depth, or, amidst the most 
jovial humour, of feeling and grace. I could not produce any 
particular example in actual notes of this similarity, but it is the 
total impression of the music which called forth the comparison. 

Now for the historical dates of our opera. After Die Entfiih- 
rung aus dem Serail had achieved its triumphs, and, in 1782, the 
Italian Opera was again opened at Vienna, Mozart yearned for a 
really comic libretto, which he at last got, after a long search in 
the shape of our Oca del Cairo, from the author of Idomenco, the 
Abbé Varesco, in Salzburg. During Mozart’s stay at that place, 
from July to October, 1783, the opera was begun in common, as 
is proved by one of Mozart’s letters, of the 10th December of 
the same year, sent from Vienna to his father in Sulzburg, and in 
which he begs him “to do all in his power so that the Libretto 
may turn out well.” 

Among Mozart's papers, which, as we know, the Hofrath A. 
André possesses in Offenbach, there is the first act, completely 
finished, and written in Vaceser’s own hand, as well as a full prose 
sketch of the contents of the other two acts. For the first act 
Mozart composed two duets, two airs, a scene in recitative, a 
quartet, and a grand finale with chorus. These plans and sketches 
belong, therefore, to the first act. The list of personages is as 
follows :— 


Don Pippo, Marchese di Ripasccca, inamorato di Lovina, credutosi 
vedovo di. 

Donna Pantea, sotto nome di Sandra, sua moglie. 

Celidora, loro unica figlia, destinata sposa al Conte Lionetto di Casa 
Vusta, amante di 

Biondello, gentiluomo rico di Ripasecea. 

Calandrino, nipote de Pantea, amico di Biondello, ed amante corres- 
posto di 

Lavina, compagna di Celidora. 

Chichibio, maestro di casa di Don Pippo, amante di 

Auretta, cameriera di Donna Pantea. 


With respect to the plot, it will be sufficient here for us to give 
merely the leading points as they are shortly mentioned by Otto 
Jahn in the pianoforte edition : —“ Don ar (bass), an arrogant 
inflated fool, has locked up, in an inaccessible tower, his daughter 
Celidora (soprano), whom he wishes to marry to Count Lionetto. 
Imprisoned with her is her maid Lavina (soprano), whom Don 
Pippo himself wishes to marry. He has, however, entered into an 
agreement with Biondello ( primo amoroso), Celidora’s lover, that 
he will give him his daughter, provided, within a year, he can get 
into the tower. Biondello has formed a league with his friend 
Calandrino (tenor), the lover of Lavina and a skilful mechanician, 
the servants Chichibio (bass-buffo) and Auretta (soubretto) being 
won over to their interest. The time of action is the last day of 
the year. An attempt made by the lovers to throw a bridge over 
the tower fails in the first finale. But Calandrino has made an 
artificial goose large enough for a couple of persons, who can set 
the machinery in motion, to get inside. This is sent to Pantea, 
who, disguised as a gipsey from Cairo, is to exhibit it as a great 
wonder. Hopes are entertained of inducing Pippo to show the 
goose to the young girls, and thus enable Biondello to penetrate 
into the tower. In return for this, Calandrino stipulates that his 
friend shall procure him Lavina’s hand. The stratagem succeeds, 
for Don Pippo, who thinks to increase the splendour of his own 
nuptials by the exhibition of such a wonderful thing, allows the 
goose to be brought into the girls. When all the characters are 
assembled, Biondello comes out of the goose, Pantea proves to be 
Pippo’s wife, who has long been supposed dead, and — everybody 
is happy.” ‘ : : 

If any body is desirous of further information respecting the 
second and third acts, we refer them to the above-mentioned 
fourth volume of Otto Jahn’s Mozart. 

It would be an unnecessary task to dwell upon the excellencies 
and defects of this subject, for, as Mozart set to work on it with 
such earnestness, when in his twenty-seventh year, the numbers 
we possess are calculated to invest the text with augmented 
interest. Herr Julius André says in his preface, “I would par- 
ticularly call attention to the duet in A major, between Auretta 
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and Chichibio, to the quartet in E sharp major, and to the finale 
in B flat major, as they contain masterly touches, and, even in 
their incomplete form, may be placed by the side of the best 

ieces in his other operas (to which I add especially his Figaro). 

fozart himself says in a letter that ‘he is “earns 4 contented 
with Chichibio’s buffo air, the quartet, and the finale; that in 
truth he is pleased with them, and that he should be very sorry if 
he were doomed to have written such music for no purpose.’” By 
this, he means that alterations are still required in the libretto. He 
proceeds to suggest the desired improvements himself, a sufficient 
proof how greatly he was taken by the opera, and how desirous he 
was of seeing it produced. It is a remarkable fact that both the 
basses lie very high; this is strange, coming as it does immediately 
after the low pitch of the bass part employed so advantageously in 
the part of Osmin. Had the barytone been then “ invented,” we 
may suppose Mozart would have given the higher bass part this 
title. No less remarkable is the quartet, on account of the dis- 
tribution of the voices (two sopranos and two tenors), a distribution 
on which the bass is not at all missed. But what was there diffi- 
cult or impossible for the genius of Mozart? Let the reader call 
to mind the wonderful construction of the quartet of the three 
Genii and Pamina in Die Zauberflite ! 

Among the posthumous musical sketches of Mozart, there are 
several separate sheets, which may be considered preparatory 
attempts for several of the pieces in our opera. Several, however, 
are already so complete, that there would, we should say, have 
been but little to add, when they were fairly written out. It is 
also probable that Mozart had already settled the appropriate 
harmony, and the intermediate instrumental music, although we 
find merely hints in the rough drafts. The most convincing proof 
of this is furnished by an air of Biondello’s, in B flat major, 
although it is treated in the most cursory manner. Herr André 
has placed a fac-simile of this sketch before the pianoforte edition, 
and, on account of its almost totally illegible character, added a 
clean copy. Every artist, possessing any antiquarian taste, will 
be thankful to him for this, since the air is not to be found 
among the pieces written out at length, and the sketch itself is 
certainly worthy of being rescued from oblivion. We here sur- 
prise the master in the very act, as it were, of creation. Again, 
this sketch proves to us that Mozart used not to compose the 
various pieces of his operas in the order in which they came, but 
selected certain ones, just as the situations struck him for the 
moment ; a glance at the libretto sets this beyond a doubt. 

An analysis of the pianoforte edition would prove too long a 
task. I only repeat, therefore, that the genial dash and the 
careful working out of these pieces are on an equality with each 
other. The finale of the Annual Fair, particularly, overflows 
with dramatic effects ; the study of the vocal score, with its poly- 
phonic and contrapuntal arguments, here becomes equally inte- 
resting and instructive for both masters and scholars. If the 
tumultuous rising to a climax of the last presto in B flat major 
(for six voices and independent chorus) on the words “ Holla, zu 
den Waffen, Leute,” produces such a grandiose effect even on the 
piano, how much more striking would the effect be on the stage, 
and with a full band ? } 

My authorities are altogether silent with respect to the German 
translator. His version is, however, mostly satisfactory, as the 
verbal expression goes hand in hand with the musical, while cor- 
rectness of rhythm, with a few trifling exceptions, is carefully 
preserved. Lastly, with regard to the pianoforte edition, which 
conveys a clear notion of the original plan, Herr André had not 
the slightest reason to excuse himself, and to give ‘“ every one” 
the option of arranging the pianoforte accompaniment ad libitum, 
according to the hints given in the book. Whoever examines 
attentively the instrumental sketches on the score will not 
acknowledge only the difficulty, but also the discretion, with 
which Herr André has proceeded on his task. The thanks of 
every one of Mozart’s admirers are due to Herr André, not simply 
for the idea of practically preserving this work to posterity, but 
also for cleverly carrying out that idea. 

What ean be said in nuce about a work of this importance is 
sufficient to direct general attention to it. Many other societies, 
imitating the example set by the Frankfort Operngesangverein, 
help to spread this composition, which, alas! is impracticable on 





the stage. May this relic, after a slumber of seven-and-twenty 
years, be resuscitated, and in the concert hall, as well as in the 
domestic circle, meet with the reception it deserves, 


C.-Gonuiicx, 
ed 


RECEPTION TO WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
AT NEW YORK. 
(From the New York Musical World), 

A very agreeable ovation was tendered to this estimable gentle. 
man and composer, at the music rooms of Wm. Hall and Son, 
Broadway, on the evening of July 11. A pleasant gathering of 
artists, critics, and connoisseurs were present to welcome Mr. 
Wallace. Selections of choruses from Lurline were sung by mem- 
bers of the Mendelssohn Union and others, with excellent effect. 
Mrs. Cooper, Miss Hawley, Messrs. Geary and Werneke sang the 
incidental solos connected therewith in a most creditable manner. 
Mrs. Mozart gave the Troubadour song, which was encored. Mrs. 
Brinkerhoff sang the “Spell” from Zurline, and “Scenes that 
are brightest” from Maritana. Mad. Bouchelle sang Wallace's 
“Cradle Song.” Mr. Millard was warmly applauded in a tenor 
song, likewise Mr. Simpson. Mr. Massett sang one of his own 
composition, “ You'll remember me.” The accompanists, Messrs. 
Bergé and Schmidt, lent their effective aid. There was but one 
feeling in regard to the music of Zurline—it was pronounced to‘be 
Mr. Wallace’s most popular opera. A handsome collation was 
provided, to which the guests did ample justice. Capt. Vine Hall, 
of the Great Eastern, who had been present, was called for, but 
had left the company a short time previous. Mr. James Hall 
responded for him, and made some interesting remarks in regard 
to Mr. Wallace’s career in this country since his first visit, which 
was some twenty years ago, when music was less appreciated than 
at present. Want of space prevents our giving Mr. Hall’s senti- 
ments at length, but we cannot forbear placing before our readers 
this pretty toast to Lurline — 

There is one who appears to have been forgotten on this occasion ; 
yer her praises are on every tongue. It isa lady whose syren voice has, 
during the last few months, charmed many thousands, from the prince 
to the peasant, and whose song is echoed from the throat of many a fair 
warbler over the whole world of music. 

Meyerbeer kept his Prophet caged for years, yet Wallace, whose 
gallantry has been the theme of many a song, with cruelty more refined, 
kept Lurline, a water nymph of surpassing beauty, whose soul was 
song, chained in darkness for ten long years. Even now his unrelenting 
hand holds {in bondage the fair maid of Zurich, and the chaste and 
lovely—the parson’s daughter falsely accused as the Amberwitch. 

Let us hope that justice may be speedily done this fair daughter of 
his genius—Lurline. 

Mr. Wallace, with considerable emotion, thanked those present 
and absent for the many kind expressions of regard he had ever 
received in this country ; and which he expected to leave again in a 
few days, to be absent for some time; his passage being already 
taken in the Persia for Europe — his wife and family remaining 
with us. Mr. Wallace has our best wishes for his health and 
success. 

[Our readers must not forget that Mr. Wallace, since the 
above “reception,” has returned to London, and has already 
proceeded to Wiesbaden.—Ep.] 





Mux. Fryou1.—The journal J Pirata, published in Turin, 
chronicles, in terms of enthusiastic eulogy, the début, at the Teatro 
Alfieri in that city, of the Signorina Guiseppine Finoli in the 
character of Rosina in Rossini’s celebrated opera Ji Barbiere. 
The performance appears to have been a most successful one, and 
at the close of the opera the fair débutante was vociferously re- 
called to receive the congratulation of the audience. Our readers 
will remember the young lady as occupying a prominent position 
at our various public concerts a year or two ago — she was engaged 
by Mr. Lumley, when he was manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre ; 
but for some unexplained reason did not appear. The Italian 
critic speaks in strains of the highest encomium of the quality of 
her voice, method, and dramatic power. 
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Retters to the Gritor. 


THE JULLIEN FESTIVAL. 


Sir,—We have received the enclosed letter, which perhaps you 
will kindly insert in your next impression. The gross amount 
realised at the doors, balconies, &c., was upwards of £1,000. 

Yours, &c., 
Surrey Gardens, Aug. 5. CaLpweEL and Bisuor. 
“ Messrs, Caldwell and Bishop. 

“ Gentlemen,—Madame Jullien has requested me to tender you her 
most sincere thanks for your kindness and liberality in.placing the Royal 
Surrey Gardens and the whole of your company at her disposal on the 
occasion of her benefit, on Tuesday, 31st July last. As you are well 
aware, it was a great success ; and I am sure you will be gratified to 
learn—together with the artistes who gave their services, and the news- 
papers who inserted the advertisements free of charge —you have been 
the means of enabling Mad. Jullien to add a very considerable sum to 
the ‘ Jullien Fund,.’—I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c., 

“S, AntHuR CHAPPELL. 

“50 New Bond Street, Aug. 6.” 


—+— | 


Srr,—Several papers have announced, on the authority of the 
Orphéon, that M. E. Delaporte has just tendered his resignation as 
President of the eet Societies of Paris. As the papers in 
question have omitted giving the causes of his resignation, it 
becomes necessary shortly to mention those causes. M. Dela- 
porte has renounced the title which entails on him certain re- 
sponsibilities towards the authorities, because the Committee of 
the Association has, for some time past, pursued a path in which 
it is impossible for lovers of order and men tenacious of their 
dignity to follow them. 

After founding, in 1855, the Association of the Choral Societies 
of Paris, and devoting to it, from that period, his time and labour, 
in the most disinterested manner, M. Delaporte retired voluntarily 
in the month of May last, before a turbulent and sterile opposi- 
tion, which now exerts a lamentable influence over the Committee. 
M. Delaporte’s resignation in no way changes the position he holds 
with regard to the Choral Societies of the Departments; we 
desire no better proof of this than the striking success of the 
London and Paris festivals. He is still the recognised and 
popular chief of the Orpheonists of France. 

' L. F. Vaupin. 


—}———— 
CHURCH ORGANISTS. 


Sir,—Some papers upon this subject in the columns of a peri- 
odical devoted chiefly to music, and also an article in Punch, en- 
titled “ Saint Cecilia and Saint Helen,” drew attention, not long 
since, to the Salaries of Organists, and the exclusion of female 
candidates. It would appear, however, that the facts stated in 
the papers alluded to have been but little heeded; for in the 
Times of Saturday, June 10th, appeared the following advertise- 
ment :— 

“ Organist wanted forthe Parish Church of West Hackney.—The duties 
will be morning, afternoon, and evening attendance on Sundays, Christ- 
mas-day, Good Friday, on Thursday evenings, and on public festivals and 
fasts. The organist will be required to give instruction in psalmody to 
the school children attending the church. The committee reserve to 
themselves, under professional advice, the right of making the selection 
among the candidates. Salary, £40 perannum. Applications to be sent 
in to the Rev. ————, West Hackney, not later than the 25th of 
June, Ladies are not eligible.” 


Forty pounds a year, and females excluded! This advertise- 
ment is only one of a number, and presents a context, not a 
sequel, to the evils arising from mistaken economy and unfair ex- 
clusion. The exposition of the duties imposed exhibits to notice 
about 220 attendances, performances, and instructions, for a salary 
of £40 a year, or fifteen shillings and fourpence per week. The 
calling of a church organist has, indeed, reached a low point in the 
estimation both of the clergy and of church-goers. Humble as it 
may be, the appointment is, by parish officials, deemed too high 


and too important for the gentler sex, and therefore females are 
excluded. 

For fifteen shillings and fourpence per week, doubtless, the 
committee will obtain, under professional advice, superior mas- 
culine talent, and the successful candidate will be expected to 
appear respectable and to exist on forty pounds a-year, or to eke 
out his income by other means. Parish financial economy is noted 
for being maximus in minimus, and, in general, churchwardens’ 
annual accounts exhibit such a heavy total of expences, that we 
are reminded of Falstaff’s tavern bill, and say,— 

“O monstrous ! but one halfpenny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack.” 

Modern custom may be advanced in favour of this economy and 
exclusion, and thus, parsimony and illiberality be presented to the 
church-goers as a plea for scanty remuneration to the male, and 
unfair conduct towards the female organists. Custom,— the idol 
of fools and the plague of wise men,—has, in the present age, 
excluded women from nearly every suitable and remunerating 
employment ; — has degraded her to be the gaudy priestess in that 
temple of ruin, the gin palace, and is gradually obstructing her 
path to virtuous independence. This augmenting custom is an 
unmerited and unmanly insult offered to our mothers, sisters, and 
wives; it is treating the sex as inferior beings; it is both un- 
christian and un-English like, and calls loudly for the sympathy 
and aid of our popular writers, whose powerful pens would be 
— employed in checking the progress of this increasing public 
evil. 

A Seat-Horper ar a District Cuurcn. 


——— 


M. Vievxtemprs, the celebrated violinist, is at present in Paris. 
Sr. James’s TuEarre is advertised to be let. 


Herr Witsarsa FRIKExt, the great Russian necromancer, is 
at present at Carlsbad. 


Horsvry, NEAR WakeErieLp.—On Tuesday last, nine candi- 
dates competed for the post of organist at the parish church, 
before Mr. Barnby, of York, when Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, of 
Birstal, near Leeds, professional pupil of Mr. Spark, was the 
successful competitor. 


Leeps (From a Correspondent). — Mr. Spark commenced 
a series of performances on the {Town Hall forgan last Saturday, 
which are to be continued every Wednesday and Saturday, 
until October. There were about 700 persons present, not- 
withstanding the prevailing wet, and the performance gave 
great satisfaction. The programme included Mendelssohn’s grand 
prelude and fugue in D minor; selections from Zucrezia Borgia ; 
and the overture Le Cheval de Bronze. On Wednesday there 
was again a good attendance, including many professors of music, 
when Mr. Spark gave the overture to Oberon, a most effective 
selection from Meyerbeer’s LZ’ Etoile du Nord, and some organ 
compositions. The organ is now in excellent order, and its 
orchestral resources seem to be almost unlimited. 


LiverPoon. (From our own Correspondent). — The sixth subscription 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, which took place on Tuesday, was 
attended by a numerous and fashionable audience, the anxiety to hear 
Mad. Csillag, Mr. Gye’s new prima donna, being doubtless the principal 
attraction, though the other artistes engaged—Signors Tagliafico and 
Neri-Baraldi—are well known here, and popular. Having had oppor- 
tunities of hearing Mad. Csillag at the Royal Italian Opera, it is but 
just to state that no fair opinion of her talents can be formed from what 
she sang on Tuesday night. Mad. Csillag is essentially a dramatic 
singer ; her voice is a mezzo soprano, full in the low notes, but some- 
what worn in the higher register ; and her style of singing is grand and 
severe, for she has been trained in opera-houses in Austria and other 
parts of Germany, where the classical chefs d’euvre of Beethoven, Gluck, 
Cherubini, Weber, and other great masters, are constantly performed. 
This style of vocalism, after the melodious and sympathetic singing of 
the Italian school, is not likely to please a mixed audience, the majority 
of whom admire tune more than anything else ; and we were not, there- 
fore, astonished at the cool reception awarded to Mad. Csillag’s delivery 
of two great arias from Mozart's Clemenza di Tito and Weber's 
Euryanthe, both sung in foreign languages, and no translation given. 
The audience, therefore, with very few exceptions, had no idea of what 
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emotions the singer was expressing; and this fact, combined with 
severe hoarseness, rendered the performances of Mad. Csillag a dis- 
appointment. In the “ Miserere” scene from the Trovatore, she was 
enabled to display her dramatic and vocal talents to better advantage ; 
and we hope that, when she next visits Liverpool, her selection of music 
will be more judicious (as regards the popular taste), and her health much 
improved. There can be no doubt that Mad.Csillag is an operatic vocalist 
of the first class, and for her own sake we regret that she made her début 
in Liverpool under such a combination of unfavourable circumstances. 
Signor Tagliafico either as an actor or a singer is always correct ; and 
both in tragic or comic characters he is sure to give satisfaction. His 
voice is sonorous and somewhat hard, and though an apropos selection 
at the present time, his aria “ O toi Palerme,” from Les Vépres Sici- 
liennes, was not of a taking character, being one of the most laboured 
of the composer’s melodies for a baritone, a class voice, for which he has 
written some of his most delightful morceaux. In the well-known 
Figaro song, “ Largo al factotum,” Signor Tagliafico sang with so much 
spirit and vivacity as to evoke an encore ; and in a duet from L’Elisire 
d’ Amore, with Signor Neri-Baraldi, he also displayed comic humour and 
vocal facility. Signor Neri-Baraldi is a singer who can always be 
listened to with satisfaction. He sang “Spirto gentil,” from the 
Favorita, and “M’ appari tutto amor,” from Marta; the latter was 
encored. Signor Neri-Baraldi’s best effort, however, was the tenor 
music of the “ Miserere” scene from the Jrovatore. The band played 
three overtures—Beethoven’s Zeonora, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and Mozart’s Seraglio. We only heard the two first, which 
were performed most efficiently, the pianos and pianissimos—particu- 
larly in Mendelssohn’s exquisite musical fairy tale—being given with 
infinite delicacy and precision. The chorus sang Rossini’s wonderfully 


brilliant and jubilant chorus, “ Belus we celebrate,” from Semiramide, a | 


four-part song, “The deep repose of night is ending,” by Mendelssohn, 
Horsley’s well-known choral glee, “ See the chariot at hand,” and a very 
dull and spiritless madrigal, * Flora now calleth forth each flower,” by 
J. S. Smith. Of these the exquisite four-part song of the great German 
composer pleased most, 

Buinp Scuoor, St. Joun’s Woop.—The music pupils of this 
valuable Institution opened their new organ on Monday last, 
when they performed the following selection under the direction 
of their master, Mr. Edwin Barnes, who deserves great credit for 
the manner in which his pupils performed such works. 

Part I. Hymn cxcvi. From Embossed Music, Tune “ St. Anne’s ;” 
* Organ, Solo, “ Comfort ye my people” (Handel) ; *Organ, Pedal 
Fugue on St. Anne’s Tune (J. S. Bach) ; Anthem, “ In Jewry is God 
known” (Dr. Clarke) ; *Organ, Solo, * Quoniam Tu Solus ”—No, 1 
(Haydn) 

Part IL. *Overture, “ Messiah” (Handel) ; Anthem, “ Praise the 
Lord” (Scott) ; *Organ, Solo, Quintett (Biery) ; *Organ, Solo, Fugue 
in G (Leo); *Organ, Solo, Hallelujah Chorus (Handel); National 
Anthem. 

Picces marked * performed for the first time at these concerts. 

The performance gave mueh pleasure to a numerous and 
fashionable auditory. 

Exiza Lumitry.—(From an occasionally foreign coniributor)..—Fliza 
Lumley is a beautiful young lady who has had the advantage of a good 
success. She sings well, and for a beginner we may say she sings very 
well. She has disposition for the art, and with assiduity will succeed in 
a great degree. Miss Lumley was applauded and repeatedly recalled. 
* * * Miss Lumley has a decided contralto voice, and, besides talent 
and disposition for music, a passion for the art, and particularly for 
Italian song, which will conduct her to the arena to which she aspires. 
She sang the aria from the Italiana in Algeri, and the famous rondo 
from Niobe. Miss Lumley, although not yet showing mature study, 
sang with infinite grace this most difficult music, displaying flexibility, 
grace, and precisi>::. She was much applauded, and recalled. * * * * 
Miss Lumley «xccuted the scena from L’Jtaliana in Algeri, and the 
cavatinu x m Wiobe, abounding with grace, agility, and excellent 
yocal.,ation, for which she was repeatedly recalled. 

MaYeEnce. July 22 The first day of our musical festival 
is over. The performance of Jsrael was most admirable, and 
delighted every one. Among other artistic visitors we may 
mention Herren Taubert and Stern, from Berlin; Ferd. Hiller, 
from Cologne; C. Reiss, from Cassel; Schindelmeisser, from 
Darmstadt; Hagen, from Wiesbaden; Scholz, from Hanover; 
C. A. Mangold, from Darmstadt; Riihl, from Frankfort ; Giehne, 
from Carlsruhe ; Joachim and Brahms, A. Jaell, Pauer (London), 
J. Becker, Dr. A. Schmidt, J. Ruff, H. Neel (Paris), &c.— 
Extract from a Private Letter. 





OPENING OF A NEW ORGAN IN DUBLIN. 


Tue largest church organ in Ireland was opened on the Ist inst., 
in St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church, Dublin, This new instru- 
ment, the tone of which is of the finest character, is from the 
establishment of Messrs. John White and Son, Dublin. The 
following are the details :— 


Great Oraay, C C to G, 56 Notes. 
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Tenoroon ° 

Great open Diapason 
Open Diapason . . 
Viol di Gamba (German) 
Stopped Diapason R 
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Principal . 
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Pepat Oraan, C C C to F, 30 Notes, 
Pedal Diapason . ° ° wood 
Pedal Principal metal 
Pedal Trombone . ° PP - 
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Swett Oraan, CC to G, 56 Nores, 
Double Diapason ; P wood 
Open Diapason metal 
Stopped Diapason wood 
Principal =, metal 
Twelfth . 

Fifteenth . . 

Doublette > 

Echo Dulciana Cornet 

Oboe ‘ ° 

Cornopean . ° . ‘ 


Cuorr Orcan, C C to G, 56 Notes, 
Double Diapason ° ° . wood 
Stop Diapason, Bass 

stop Diapason, Treble } 
Duleciana = P 
Gemshorn 

Flute Solo 

Piccolo 

Cremona 
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metal 
Couplers 
Swell to Great 
Pedals to Great 
Pedals to Choir 
Swell Duplex 
5 Sforzando Coupler 
6 Tremblant 
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Summary. 
No. of Stops Great Organ’ . 


. Swell 


15 
10 
Choir 8 
Pedal 

Couplers 


90 


Total of number Stops . 42 Pipes . 1968 
The Case, in Grecian Order of Majestic Design. 


DIMENSIONS, 
25 feet high. 
16 ,, wide. 
12 ,, deep, 

It contains three complete sets of manuals and grand pedal 
organ, with a full front of speaking pipes, richly gilt. ‘The most 
recent mechanical improvements, with new inventions, have been 
introduced in this organ. 
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THE CONGRESS OF THE BARDS OF WALES. 


Tur Eisteddfod, or Congress of the Bards of Wales, commenced 
on Tuesday morning, in the ancient castle of Denbigh. The pro- 
ceedings were of the most animated character. The ancient town 
of Denbigh was crowded from an early hour with equestrian and 
pedestrian visitors, and the railway from Rhyl also brought a large 
number of persons from that pretty watering place and other 
towns on the line. At ten o’clock a procession was formed at the 
Town Hall, and thence wound slowly through the streets up the 
steep ascent to the castle, preceded by an excellent band. In the 
large court-yard of the castle, surrounded by the ivy-crowned 
ruins of a building famous in song and story, the immense pavilion 
in which the meeting was held was placed. The procession 
arrived, when the leading members took their places shortly after 
the appointed hour, and the pavilion was very speedily thronged 
by a dense crowd of persons, many of whom were compelled to 
remain standing during the day. Owing to an unexpected deten- 
tion in London, on age egy | business, the president of the 
association, Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., M.P., was unable to be 
present. The bards appointed to conduct the meeting were the 
celebrated Talhaiarn nt Clwydffardd. The Grand Eisteddfod was 
formally opened by the reading of the following proclamation in 
Welsh and English: “ The truth against the world.—In the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty, the sun approaching the 
autumnal equinox, at the hour of noon, on the 7th day of August, 
after due proclamation of a year and a day, this Gorsedd is 
opened within the Castle of Caledfryn-yn-Rhos (now called Den- 
bigh), in Gwynedd, with invitation to all who may assemble here, 
where no weapon is unsheathed against them, and judgment will 
be pronounced upon all works of genius submitted for adjudica- 
tion, in the face of the sun—the eye of light.—The truth against 
the world.” 

The chair was then taken pro tem. by Sir Hugh Williams, who 
opened the proceedings in a stirring address. 

Mr. Griffiths, harper to Lord Llanover, Llanover Court, Aber- 
gavenny, performed an admirable solo on the harp, and was 
rapturously applauded. 

Mr. John Owen (the well-known Owen Alaw) then sang the 
Eisteddfod national song, in which he was accompanied on the 
harp by Mr. Ellis Roberts, harpist to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. The audience joined in the Welsh chorus of 
the song, and the effect was very impressive. 

Talhaiarn then referred to the manner in which the pro- 
ceedings would be conducted. He hoped that all who intended to 
take any part in the proceedings would observe the rule laid down, 
that nothing must be said which would cause religious, political, 
or barbie dissensions. (Cheers.) No good could arise from such 
disputes, and speakers must do all in their power to avoid them. 
One of the fundamental laws of the gathering was, “ Let the 
eloquent be eloquent, where no weapon shall be unsheathed 
against him.” That was a very good maxim, but, like others, it 
might be carried too far, and even eloquence on a wrong subject 
might lead to discussion, and liberty might become license. 
(Cheers.) Let them be as patriotic as they chose, for they might 
well be proud of their beautiful country. (Cheering.) They 
had only to step outside the tent and they had a splendid view of 
the magnificent valley of the Clwyd, teeming with loveliness ; 
and that was only one of many such valleys. ‘They were sur- 
rounded by glorious old mountains, which they could point to 
with pride and pleasure, where they could find scenery enchanting 
to the eye and the heart, where nature had scattered beauty with 
a lavish hand. (Applause.) 

Mr. Williams, of Rhyl, then gave a solo on the harp. 

Several poetic addresses were delivered, and 

Mr. John Andrews Lloyd, of Liverpool, announced the decision 
of the judges on the best musical composition on Welsh psalm 
metre. He stated that the committee had received 131 contri- 
butions, some of which contained gross violations of the simplest 
rules of harmony ; others were indifferently good; and others, 
‘gain, were worthy of being included in any collection of psalm 
tunes in the principality. He thought the result of the competition 
showed that the Welsh had a right to exult in the fact that they 
were eminently and essentially a musical nation. (Cheers.) 


An oration in English was then delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Griffiths, of Neath. 

A competition of bands, in which the Denbighshire Militia, the 
Carnarvon Militia, and the Denbighshire Yeomanry Cavalry bands 
took part, was decided in favour of the latter, and the leader was 
invested with a ribbon by Lady Williams. The best essay on 
“Female Education” was then adjudicated upon, and the com- 
mittee awarded prizes to each of the three competitors. Mrs. 
Manuel, of Llanover, Abergavenny, was one of them, and she was 
duly invested with a ribbon and badge, amidst the plaudits of the 
assembly. 

Amongst the “works of genius” submitted for adjudication were 
several pairs of Wellington boots, and the prize was awarded to 
W. Williams. 

A Welsh oration followed, the orator being Mr. W. Owen (Llew 
Llwys), who spoke with great animation and humour, and elicited 
frequent and hearty peals of laughter. 

Several other awards of prizes brought the afternoon’s pro- 
deedings to a close, and the Eisteddfod was adjourned until the 
evening, when a concert took place in the pavilion. 

The proceedings closed on Friday. 
——<— <= 


MUSIC AT ST. HELLIER’S. 
By Naporreon JERSEY. 
(Verbatim et literatim.) 


WepnespAy evening witnessed a grand concert of sacred and 
miscellaneous music at the Queen’s Assembly Rooms. The 
vocalists were the same distinguished artistes as those who so 
ably executed the Messiah in the morning, accompanied by Signor 
Randegger on the harmonium, and Signor Zerbini on the grand 
pianoforte. The first part consisted of a selection of gems from 
the Messiah. The chorus “And the glory of the Lord” formed 
the commencement, after which Mr. E. Galer sang “ Comfort ye,” 
and “ Every Valley,” with equal effect to his performance in the 
morning. “ He shall feed,” and “Come unto me,” were given by 
Miss F. Reeves and Madame Rudersdorff in the flowing and 
graceful style of those sweet compositions. Mr. ‘CThomas again 
executed “ Why do the nations?” with its full vigour of musical 
declamation. Mad. Rudersdorff subsequently gave the solemn 
sentences of “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” with the inspi- 
ration of a sacred Muse, and the accent of an earnest mind. 
Great as this high vocalist is in operatic and secular music, in the 
sacred form of the divine science she is transcendent. The 





glorious Hallelujah Chorus again crowned the whole with its 
majestic harmonies. For ourselves, and we think for the public, 
we must thank Mad. Rudersdorff and her talented company 
for bringing to our insular doors the essence of music, ad- 
ministered with essential genius. The second part of the concert 
was opened with a glee, “The Fisherman’s Good Night,” a com- 
position by that eminent English master, Sir H. Bishop, which 
was nicely sung. Miss F. Reeves sung “ A Lowly Youth,” by 
Wallace, with easy grace. Mr. E. Galer gave Hatton’s ballad 
“Good bye, Sweetheart, good bye,” in the true ballad style. 
Mad. Rudersdorff next sung “ Il Bacio,” by Arditi, in her highly 
artistic manner. Mr. Leggatt next performed a fine pianoforte 
solo on Mr. Donaldson’s new grand piano. ‘The piece by Oesten 
founded on a Spanish theme, showed the capabilities both of the 
pianist and the instrument to great advantage. ‘The performer 
evinced much ability and promise of attainment ; the instrument, 
both in the hands of Mr. Leggatt and Signor Zerbini, proved 
itself to be clear and powerful in tone, as well as elastic in touch, 
and we hear that it has been pronounced by Mr. Coward, organist 
of the Crystal Palace, to be a very excellent instrument. As a 
desideratum for concerts long wanting, it is an acquisition to the 
place. Mr. Thomas next sang Signor Randegger's new sea song, 
composed for him, “ There’s nothing like a resh’ning Breeze,” 
with true sea emphasis. We must compliment the accomplished 
conductor on his production of a veritable English sea song. It 
was properly applauded and encored. Miss F. Reeves then 
sang a semi-comic song by G. A. Hodson, “If I could have as | 
way,” with such arch expression, that it was loudly encored. 

very elegant song by our friend Herr M. Lutz, “Under the 
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Linden Tree,” was beautifully sung by Mr. E.’Galer, and most 
properly encored. Mad. Rudersdorff next sang the favourite old 
Scotch ballad, “’Twas within a mile of Edinboro’ Town.” Her 
humorous Scotch vein gave the old song a freshness that was 
much admired, and led to an encore. Mr. Cooper, the able 
manager of the company, who is known in London as a musical 
and literary lecturer, sang a comic song, “The Old Bachelor,” 
with so much humour, that it was loudly encored. The glee, 
“ All among the Barley,” concluded a highly artistic and very 
pleasant concert. 


Worcester, Unirep States. — Three resident musicians have 
formed a “ Beethoven Trio Club,” and are studying the trios of 
Beethoven and other composers, with profit to themselves, and we 
hope, sometime it may prove, to the public as well. "We recall 
with pleasure an attendance upon one of their rehearsals one of 
these bright summer mornings — just the time to listen, to a 
work so full of fresh, enlivening beauty as Mozart’s Trio in G, 
which we heard with several of Beethoven’s — including a very 
beautiful one in E flat. In the range of trio-music the greatest 
composers gave utterance to some of their finest thoughts, and in 
their reading we trust our friends of the Club will find such 
treasures that they may be induced to lay them before the many 
friends of classical music in Worcester.— Worcester Palladium. 


Z: I WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 
< ScHLOESsER, sung with immense applause by Mad. Lemmens-SHERRINGTON, 
is published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


USICAL INSTRUMENTS for VOLUNTEER and 

COUNTRY BANDS.—BOOSEY and SONS beg to state that thev have 

made arrangements to supply BRASS and REED INSTRUMENTS, of the very best 

description, at the lowest scale of prices. Band-Masters and others are recommended 

to forward a list of Instruments required, for which they will receive an estimate of 
cost by return of post. 











Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


HURCH ORGANS.—Forster and Anprews, Organ 
Builders, Hull, have a number of SECOND-HAND ORGANS for sale, which 

they have taken in exchange, built by Bevington, the late J. C. Bishop, Lincoln, 
Parsons, Bryceson, Holdich, &e.—For price and particulars, apply to Forster and 


Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


{ Published this day. 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
SOUVENIR DE NAPLES, Fantaisie Originale, performed before the Queen... 
ASCHER. 
LES CLOCHES DU VILLAGE, Fantaisie — .., 
KUME. 








ROBERT LE DIABLE, [Fantaisie 
BERGER. 

NOTRE DAME, Romance, illustrated e010 ene 

MADAME OURY. 

SANTA LUCIA, Transcription 

Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 


SONGS BY J. L. HATTON. 


COME BACK, ANNIE 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS ... ose eee oe 
IT WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO ... oo eve 
THE BIRD OF SONG oo Tene eee ove 
THE MAID I LOVE HATH MANY A GRACE 
DON’T COME TEAZING ME, SIR! 

Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 


SONGS BY “CLARIBEL.’’ 


JANET’S CHOICE | 

JANET’S BRIDAL 

DREAMLAND .. 

I REMEMBER IT me ove 
Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 
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Vv, 
UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 





DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System of 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION; and as a NORMAL SCHOOL 


For the Training of Students, who, as soon as competent, will receive appointments 
to conduct 


CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


-—— 


Dr. Mark. 
Cuartes Cray, M.D. 


Principal, Composer, and Conductor ... 

Medical Adviser ... e008 o 

The Rev. J. B. Witkinson, of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. 


Master of the General Educational Department 


Mr. Pow t, assisted 
by Junior Masters, 
Mr. WRIGLEY. , 
Mr. WRIGLEY. 
**? Mr. ELDER. 
Mons. RoGuter. 
= f Mr. Bearo. 
Mons. V1EUXxTEMPS, 
**@ Mr. Donovan. 
Mons. De Jonc. , 
Mr. Dow ina. 
Mr. Russeu. 
es Mr. Exper. 
Messrs. PowgLt and 
« Exper. 
Sergt. Farre.. 
Mr. D. Exper. 
Mr. Squire. 


Organist  f.ee co coo coe ove 000 ove 


Pianoforte so cee ove 0 ove 


Violin see coe cee ave see one 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... 
Flute. ove . 
Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo... a, no an ow 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... 
Concertina (German and English) 
Vocal Classes 


one ane ore see ote ee one 
one 
one 


Military Drill and Calisthenics 
Librarian oe 
Secretary to the College ... 


ore eee one on 


oe one 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for his first or second Orchestra. ' 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and pag of the Linnie een ee 
she Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
larpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist. 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 


Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the “ Little 
Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and Choruses. 
Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. ; 


Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
profession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
ing at his concerts, 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board and 
lodging, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a trade or 
trained for the profession, 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
— by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

OOKS. 
é, For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 

Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four p.m, every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, ’ 





CANTESEURT HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening. 


Cc. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from “ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 
‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 
formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with}Negro Deli ions, Anecd &e., 
in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
| a.m. till Twelve p.m.J 
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